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From “ Fraser’s Magazine.”’ 
Gabrielle; or, Che Sisters. 


Those who weep not here, shall weep eternally 
hereafter. 





Ecclesie Grece Monumenta. 





Dim voices haunt me from the past—for 
the dream of life is dreamed, and may now 
be revealed; the dreamer is loitering on the 
Bier Path leading to the green grass mounds, 
whence mouldering hands seem to point up- 
wards and say, “ Look thy last on the blue 
skies, and come rest with us.” 

Ihave no happy childhood to recall; for 
I began to think so early, that pain and 
thought are linked together. I had a father, 
and a sister two years my senior; and our 
home was a small cottage, surrounded. by a 
flower-garden, on the outskirts of a town, 
where the chime of church-bells was dis- 
tinctly heard. These are sweet, romantic 
associations; but “garden flowers,” and 
“silvery chimes,” and “childhood’s home,” 
are words which awaken no answering chord 
in my heart—for reality was stern, and 
Fancy wove no fabric of fairy texture where- 
with to cover the naked truth. 

My mother died when I was born; and 
my father was a thin, pale man, always 
wrapped in flannels about the head and 
throat, and moving slowly with the aid of a 
stick, He never breakfasted with us—we 
were kept in the kitchen, to save firing— 
but he came down late in the forenoon, and 
when it was warm and sunshiny he would 
take a gentle stroll into the fields, never 
townwards. We dined at a late hour, and 
there were always delicacies for my father ; 
and after dinner he sat over his wine, smo- 
king cigars and reading the newspapers, till 
it was time to go to bed. He took little no- 
tice of Gabrielle or me, except to command 
silence, or to send us for any thing he wanted. 
There were two parlors in the cottage, one 
at each side of the door ; the furniture was 
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scanty and mean, and the parlor on the left- 
hand side never had a fire in it, for my 
father always inhabited the other. It was 
bitter cold for Gabrielle and me in this left- 
hand room during the winter, for we were 
often turned in there to amuse ourselves; 
our sole domestic—an ancient Irish servitor, 
retained by my father solely on account of 
her culinary accomplishments—never admit- 
ted us poor shivering girls into the kitchen 
when she was cooking, for, said Nelly,— 

“Tf I am teased or narvous I shall, maybe, 
spoil the dinner, and then our Lady save us 
from the masther’s growl.” 

No one ever came near us—we seemed 
utterly neglected, and our very existence 
unknown. The house was redolent with the 
fumes of tobacco, and the garden where we 
played was a wilderness of weeds—amongst 
which roses bloomed in summer, and Ga- 
brielle and I watched for their coming with 
delight : those summer roses, on the great tan- 
gled bushes, were surely more beautiful to us 
than to other and more fortunate children— 
we gathered and preserved each leaf as 
it fell, and never was fragrance so deli- 
cious ! 

Now it may naturally be supposed, that 
from ignorance our impressions were not 
painful; but from the time when I first“be- 
gan to notice and comprehend, I also began 
to bitterly feel our condition, and Gabrielle 
felt it far more than I did. We knew that 
we were half-starved, half-clad, neglected, 
unloved creatures, and that our parent was 
a personification of Selfishness. We saw 
other children prettily dressed, walking past 
with their mothers or nurses—or trotting to 
school, healthful and happy : and our hearts 
yearned to be like them—yearned for a 
mother’s kiss! Gabrielle was habitually 
silent and proud, though often passionate 
when we were at play together; but the 
outburst was soon over, and she hugged me 
again directly. I early learned to dislike all 
ugly things from gazing on her—her beauty 
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was of a kind to dazzle a child—she was so 
brilliantly fair and colorless, with clustering 
golden hair falling to her waist, and large 
soft blue eyes, which always made me think 
of heaven and the angels; for, thanks to His 
mercy, I knew of them when I was yet a 
child. 

Of course we were unacquainted with our 
father’s history as we afterwards heard it. 
He was of a decayed but noble family, and— 
alas! it is a commonplace tale—he had 
ruined his fortunes and broken his wife’s 
heart by gambling. Worse even than this, 
he was irretrievably disgraced and lost to 
society, having been detected as a cheat; 
and broken down in every sense of the word, 
with a trifling annuity only to subsist on, he 
lived, as I remember him, pampered, luxu- 
rious, and utterly forgetful of all save Self. 
And, oh! God grant there be none—poor or 
rich, high or low—who can repeat the sacred 
name of “father” as I do, without an emo- 
tion of tenderness, without the slightest 
gossamer thread of love or respect twined 
around the memory to bind the parental 
benediction thereto. 

Nelly had followed our deceased mother 
from her native isle, for she too was Irish, 
and clung to our father, ministering to his 
habits and tastes, a good deal, I believe, for 
our sakes, and to keep near us. She was a 
coarse woman ; and, unlike her race in gen- 
eral, exhibited but few outward demonstra- 
tions of attachment. When her work was 
done in the evening, she sometimes taught 
us the alphabet and to spell words of three 
letters ; the rest we mastered for ourselves, 
and taught each other, and so in process of 
time we were able to read. The like with 
writing: Nelly pointed out the rudiments, 
and Gabrielle, endowed with magical pow- 
ers of swift perception, speedily wrought out 
lessons both for herself and me. The only 
books in the house were a cookery-book ; 
a spelling-book which Nelly borrowed; a 
great huge History of England, which form- 
ed her usual footstool; and an ancient, 
equally large, Bible, full of quaint pictures. 
Would that I had the latter blessed volume’ 
bound in gold now, and set with diamonds ! 
A new epoch opened in my life. I had al- 
ready thought, now I understood ; and the 
light divine dawned on my soul as Nelly, 
the humble instrument of grace, in simple 
words explained all that was wanting: for 
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our faith is very simple, notwithstanding the 
ineffable glories of Jesus and redemption. I 
dreamed by night of Jesus and of angels, 
and of shepherds watching, their flocks “all 
seated on the ground ;” and I used to ask 
Nelly if she did not think an angel must be 
just like Gabrielle, with shining wings, cer- 
tainly? But Nelly would say that Miss 
Gabrielle was too proud for an angel, and 
never likely to become one unless she liked 
her Bible better; and it was too true that 
my darling sister had not the same love for 
holy things that I had then. She liked to 
read of Queen Bess and bluff King Hal; 
but when we found our way to a church, 
and heard the chanting, her emotions far 
surpassed mine, and she sobbed outright. 
At length Gabrielle, who had been ponder- 
ing many days without speaking, confided to 
me her determination to ask our father to 
send us to school. 

“ Why should I not ask him, Ruth ?” she 
said. “I wonder we never thought of it be- 
fore—only he is always poorly, or smoking, 
or drinking.” 

I observed her beautiful lip curl as she 
spoke in a contemptuous tone, and I thought 
that Jesus taught not so; but I feared to 
speak—so I wept, and knelt down alone and 
prayed for my sister. 

Gabrielle did ask him, and my father laid 
down his paper, and took the cigar from his 
mouth, gazing in dull amazement at the 
speaker; but I saw his gaze become more 
earnest and observant as he said— 

“Why, girl, how old are you ?” 

“T was thirteen last month,” replied Ga- 
brielle. 

“You are a monstrous tall girl of your 
age, then, I declare ; and you have learned 
to read from Nelly, haven’t you ?” 

“Yes, we have,” was the quiet reply; 
“but we wish to learn something more than 
that.” 

“Then you must go to some charity school, 
miss, for I have no money to pay for such 
nonsense ; you can read, and write, and sew, 
and what more would you have? Pass the 
claret nearer, and reach me those cigars; 
and take yourselves off, for my head is split- 
ting.” 

I must draw a veil over Gabrielle’s pas- 
sion when we were alone. 

“Tt is not for myself only that I sorrow,” 
she exclaimed, as her sobs subsided; “ but 
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you, poor, little, delicate thing, with your 
lameness, what is to become of you in the 
big world if you are left alone? You can- 
not be a servant; and what are we to do 
without education? for Nelly has told me 
our father’s income dies with him.” 

Her expressions were incoherent; and 
when I tried to comfort her, by assurances 
that the blessed Saviour cared for the father- 
less, she turned away and left me. So 
ended the first and last application to our 
parent. 

When I remember Gabrielle's career from 
that period to her sixteenth year, I much 
marvel at the precocity of intellect she ex- 
hibited, and the powers of mind with which 
she was endowed. We had no money to 
procure books—no means to purchase even 
the common necessaries of clothing, which 
too often made us ashamed to appear in 
church. But suddenly Gabrielle seemed to 
become a woman, and I her trusting child. 
She was silent and cold; but not sullen or 
cold to me, though her mouth became com- 
pressed as if from bitter thought, and never 
lost that expression again, save when she 
smiled. Oh, that sunny smile of radiant 
beauty! I see it now—I see it now! I 
tried to win her, by coaxing and fondling, to 
read the Holy Book; but Gabrielle said we 
were outcasts, and deserted by God. When 
I heard that, my wan cheeks burned with 
indignation, and I exclaimed, “ You are 
wicked to say so;” but Gabrielle was not 
angry, for tears stood in her eyes as she 
fixed them on me, whispering,— 

“ Poor little cripple—sweet, gentle, loving 
sister—the angels that whisper these good 
things to you pass me over. I hear them 
not, Ruth.” 

“Sister, sister, they speak and you will 
not hear: do you think the stupid, lame 
Ruth is favored beyond the clever, the 
beautiful, the noble Gabrielle ?” 

Then with an outburst of passionate love 
she would take me in her arms, and weep 
long and bitterly. I knew that I could not 
enter into the depths of her feelings, but I 
comprehended her haughty bearing and 
scornful glances; for the neighbors looked 
at us pitifully, and Gabrielle writhed be- 
neath it: child as she was, there was some- 
thing awful and grand in her lonely majesty 
of demeanor. Her self-denying, constant 
devotion, towards me—often ailing and 





pining as I was—I repaid by an affection 
which I am sure is quite different from that 
entertained by sisters happily placed for 
each other: Gabrielle was as mother and 
sister, and friend and nurse, and playmate, 
allin one tome. She, and the bright young 
roses in our neglected garden, were the only 
two beautiful creations I had ever seen. It 
was well for me, in my childish simplicity, 
that I knew not the wreck of mind—the 
waste of brilliant powers for want of culti- 
vation—of which Gabrielle was the victim; 
but she knew it, brooded over it, and the 
festering poison of hatred and contempt 
changed her innocent, affectionate nature, 
towards all created things, except her own 
and only: sister. 

We never wearied of listening to Nelly’s 
accounts of the former grandeur of our ma- 
ternal ancestors, intermixed with wild le- 
gends of chivalrous love and gallant daring. 
She told us, too, of our ancient blood on the 
father’s side, and that we were the great 
grandchildren of a belted earl. Gabrielle’s 
pale cheeks flushed not—her eyes were 
downcast ; but I knew the sufferings of the 
proud, beautiful girl. I too, humble as I 
was, felt what we were—what we ought to 
have been, and the blood of the De Courcys 
and O’Briens mounted to my throbbing tem- 
ples. 

Gabrielle was a lady—a lady in each 
action, word, and look; poorly and insuffi- 
ciently clad, her tall, graceful form bore the 
unmistakable mark of hereditary breeding, 
which neither poverty nor neglect could 
eradicate. It was not her exceeding loveli- 
ness which alone attracted observation, but 
it was a refinement and elegance which no 
education can bestow—it was Nature’s 
stamp on one of her most peerless and ex- 
quisite productions, One evening, when we 
had been listening to Nelly’s discourse by 
the kitchen fire, a sudden and new thought 
took hold of my imagination, nor could I 
rest until I had imparted it to Gabrielle. 
It was this—that she might marry some 
great, rich man, and so release us from want 
and privation; for, of course, my home 
would always be with her ! 

Gabrielle looked gravely on my upturned 
face as I knelt beside her, and confided this 
“ new plan.” 

“Ruth,” she said, “you are a wise and a 
singular child, and you deserve to be trusted. 
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I mean to become a rich man’s wife if I have 
the opportunity; but how it is to be 
brought about, your good book, perhaps, 
may tell.” 

“Oh, darling,” I cried, “do not smile so 
scornfully when you speak of that blessed, 
dear book; it would comfort and lead you, 
indeed it would, if you would but open and 
read its pages.” 

“Well, well, Parson Ruth,” she cried, 
laughing, “that will do. When the rich 
man comes down from the clouds to make 
me his bride, I promise you I'll have a book 
bound in gold like that; and you shall be 
educated, my darling Ruth, as the daughters 
of the De Courcys ought to be, and you 
shall forget that we have no father, no 
mother.” 

“Forget our father?” said I. 
never !” 

Gabrielle was terribly shaken and agi- 
tated; little more than a child in years, in- 
justice and sorrow had taught her the emo- 
tions of age, yet she was a guileless child 
in the world’s way, as events soon proved. 

We used to ramble out into the adjacent 
meadows, and doubtless our roamings would 
have extended far and wide, had not my 
lameness precluded much walking, and 
Gabrielle never had a thought of leaving 
me. So we were contented to saunter by a 
shining stream that meandered amid the rich 
pasture-land near our home; this stream 
was frequented by those fortunate anglers 
only who obtained permission from the lady 
of the manor to fish in it, and this permit 
was not lavishly bestowed, consequently our 
favorite haunt was usually a solitary one. 
But soon after Gabrielle had completed her 
sixteenth year we noted a sickly youth, who 
patiently pursued his quiet sport by the 
hour together, and never looked round as 
we passed and repassed him. Some trifling 
“ chance” (as it is called) led to his thanking 
Gabrielle for assisting to disentangle his line, 
which had caught amid the willow branches 
overhanging the water; the same “chance” 
caused him to observe his beautiful assistant, 
and I saw his start of surprise and admira- 
tion. He wasasilly-looking lad, we thought, 
dressed like a gentleman, and behaving as 
one ; and he was never absent now from the 
meadows when we were there. He always 
bowed, and often addressed. some passing 
observation to us, but timidly and respect- 


“ Never, 
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fully, for Gabrielle was a girl to command 
both homage and respect. She pitied the 
lonely, pale young man, who seemed so 
pleased to find any one to speak to, and ex- 
hibited such extraordinary patience and per- 
severance, for he never caught a fish that we 
saw. Through the medium of a gossip of 
Nelly, who was kitchen-maid at the princi- 
pal inn, we ascertained that our new ac- 
quaintance was staying there for his health’s 
benefit, and for the purpose of angling ; that 
his name was Erminstoun, only son of the 
rich Mr. Erminstoun, banker of T——. 
Nelly’s gossip had a sister who lived at 
Erminstoun Hall, so there was no doubt 
about the correctness of the information, 
both as regarded Mr. Thomas Erminstoun’s 
identity, and the enormous wealth of which 
it was said his father was possessed. The 
informant added, that poor Mr. Thomas was 
a leetle soft maybe, but the idol of his parent ; 
and that he squandered “money like noth- 
ing,” “being a generous, open-handed, good 
young gentleman.” 

I observed a great change in Gabrielle’s 
manner after hearing this towards her ad- 
mirer—for so he must be termed—as ad- 
miration was so evident in each word and 
look : by and by Gabrielle went out alone— 
there was no one to question or rebuke her ; 
and in six weeks from the day that Mr. 
Thomas Erminstoun first saw her she be- 
came his wife. Yes, startling as it appears, 
it all seemed very natural and simple of ac- 
complishment then ; early one brilliant sum- 
mer morning, Gabrielle woke me, and bade 
me rise directly, as she wished to confide 
something of great importance, which was 
about to take place in a few hours. Pale, 
but composed, she proceeded to array her- 
self and me in plain white robes, and straw 
bonnets; new, and purely white, yet per- 
fectly simple and inexpensive, though ‘ar 
better than the habiliments we had been 
accustomed to wear. Gabrielle took them 
from a box, which must have come when I 
was sleeping ; and when our toilet was com- 
pleted, I compared her in my own mind to 
one of those young maidens whom I had seen 
in the church, when bands of fair creatures 
were assembled for confirmation. She looked 
not like a bride—there was no blushing, no 
trembling ; but a calm self-possession, and 
determination of purpose, which awed me. 

“ My wise little sister Ruth,” she said, “I 
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am going to be married this morning to Mr. 
Thomas Erminstoun, at —— church. You 
are my bridesmaid, and the clerk gives me 
away. Ishall not come back here any more, 
for a chaise and four waits in Yarrow 
Wood to convey us away directly after our 
marriage. You will come home, darling, 
and take off your marriage apparel to ap- 
pear before him ; and as I do not often dine 
with him, and he never asks for me, I shall 
not be missed. So say nothing—Nelly’s 
tongue is tied—fear not her. Be patient, be- 
loved one, till you hear from me: bright days 
are coming, Ruth, and we do not part for long. 

Here she wept, oh, so bitterly, I thought 
she would die. Amazed and trembling, I 
ventured to ask if she loved Mr. Thomas 
Erminstoun better than me, for jealousy 
rankled, and at fourteen I knew nothing of 
love. 

“Love him !” she cried vehemently, clasp- 
ing her hands wildly ; “I love only you on 
earth, my Ruth, my sister. He is a fool; 
and I marry him to save you and myself 
from degradation and misery. He buys me 
with his wealth. Iam little more than six- 
teen”—she hung down her lovely head, poor 
thing—“ but I am old in sorrow; I am 
hardened in sin, for I am about to commit 
agreat sin. I vow to love, where I despise ; 
to obey, when I mean to rule ; and to honor, 
when I hold the imbecile youth in utter con- 
tempt !” 

Vain were supplications and prayers to 
wait. Gabrielle led me away to the mead- 
ows, where a fly was in waiting, which con- 
veyed us tothe church, I saw her married; 
I signed something in a great book; I felt 
her warm tears and embraces, and I knew 
that Mr. Thomas Erminstoun kissed me too, 
as he disappeared with Gabrielle, and the 
clerk placed me in the fly alone, which put 
me down in the same place, in the quiet 
meadows of the shining water. I sat down 
and wept till I became exhausted. Was 
this all a dream? Had Gabrielle really 
gone? My child-sister married? Become 
rich and great? But I treasured her words, 
hurried home, and put on my old dark dress ; 
and Nelly said not a word. Mr. Thomas 
Erminstoun’s gold had secured her silence ; 
and she was to “ know nothing,” but to take 
care of me for the present. 

Ere my father retired to rest that night 
a letter was brought addressed to him. I 
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never knew the contents, but it was from 
Gabrielle and Gabrielle’s husband. I did 
not see him again for some days, and then 
he never looked at me ; and strange, strange 
it seemed, Gabrielle had disappeared like a 
snow wreath, in silence, in mystery ; and I 
exclaimed in agony,—‘ Was there ever 
any thing like this in the world before ?” 
* * * * 

My father made himself acquainted with 
the position of the young man whom his 
daughter had gone off with, and also of the 
legality of their marriage ; that ascertained 
satisfactorily, he sank into the same hope- 
less slothfulness and indolence as heretofore, 
dozing life away, and considering he had 
achieved a prodigious labor in making the 
necessary inquiries. 

Very soon after this I had my first letter 
—doubly dear and interesting because it was 
from Gabrielle. The inn servant brought it 
under pretext of visiting Nelly, so my father 
knew nothing about it. Ah, that first letter | 
shall I ever forget how I bathed it with my 
tears, and covered it with kisses? It was 
short, and merely said they were in lodgings 
for the present, because Mr. Erminstoun had 
not yet forgiven his son: not a word about 
her happiness ; not a word of her husband ; 
but she concluded by saying, “that very soon 
she hoped to send for her darling Ruth— 
never to be parted more.” 

I know that my guardian angel whispered 
the thoughts that now came into my head 
as I read and pondered; because I had 
prayed to be led as a sheep by the shepherd, 
being but a simple, weakly child. I deter- 
mined on two things—to show the letter I 
had received from Gabrielle to my father, 
for conscience loudly whispered concealment 
was wrong ; and never to quit him, because 
the time might come when he, perhaps, 
would require, or be glad of my attendance, 
I felt quite happy after forming these reso- 
lutions on my knees; and I wrote to Ga- 
brielle telling her of them. I know not if 
my father observed what I said, but he took 
no notice, for he was half asleep and smo- 
king; so I left the letter beside him, as I ever 
did afterwards, for I often heard from my 
beloved sister: and oh! but it was hard to 
resist her entreaties that I would come to 
her—that it was for my sake as well as her 
own she had taken so bold a step; and that 
now she had a pleasant home for me, and I 
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refused. It was hard to refuse; but God was 
with me, or I never could have had strength 
of myself to persevere in duty, and “deny 
myself.” When Gabrielle found arguments 
and entreaties vain, she gave way to bursts 
of anguish that nearly overcame me; but 
when “ I was weak, then I was strong,” and 
I clasped my precious Bible, and told her I 
dared not leave my father. 

Then came presents of books, and all 
kinds of beautiful and useful things, to add 
to my comfort or improvement. Gabrielle 
told me they were settled in a pretty cottage 
near the Hall, and that Mr. Erminstoun had. 
forgiven his son. Mr. Erminstoun was a 
widower, and had five daughters by a 
former marriage,—Gabrielle’s husband being 
the only child of his second union: the 
Misses Erminstoun were all flourishing in 
single blessedness, and were known through- 
out the country-side as the “proud Miss 
Erminstouns.”’ These ladies were tall, and 
what some folks call “dashing women;” 
wearing high feathers, bright colors, and 
riding hither and thither in showy equipages, 
or going to church on the Sabbath with a 
footman following their solemn and majestic 
approach to the house of prayer, carrying the 
richly-emblazoned books of these “ miserable 
sinners.” 

How I pined to hear from Gabrielle that 
she was happy, and cherished by her new 
connections ; that she was humbled also, in 
some measure—abashed at the bold step 
she had taken. So young—so fair—so 
determined. I trembled, girl as I was, when 
I thought that God’s wrath might fall on her 
dear head, and chasten her rebellious spirit. 

Six months subsequent to Gabrielle’s de- 
parture our father died, after but a few days’ 
severe suffering. Dying, he took my hand 
and murmured,—‘“ Good child!” and those 
precious words fell as a blessing on my soul ; 
and I knew he listened to the prayers which 
God put into my heart to make for his de- 
parting spirit. I mourned for the dead, 
because he was my father and I his child. 

x x * x 

Nelly accompanied me to my sister’s 
home ; and fairyland seemed opening to my 
view when I embraced Gabrielle once more. 
What a pleasant home it was !—a cottage, 
not much larger than the one I had left— 
but how different! Elegance and comfort 
were combined ; and when I saw the rare 





exotics in the tasteful conservatory, I re- 
membered the roses in our wilderness. Ah, 
I doubt if we ever valued flowers as we did 
those precious dewy buds. Wood End Cot- 
tage stuod on the brow of a hill, command- 
ing a fair prospect of sylvan quietude ; the 
old parsonage was adjacent, inhabited by a 
bachelor curate, “poor and pious,” the 
church tower peeping forth from a clump of 
trees. The peal of soft bells in that mould- 
ering tower seemed to me like unearthly 
music: my heart thrilled as I heard their 
singular, melancholy chime. There were 
fine monuments within the church, and 
it had a superb painted window, on which 
the sun always cast its last gleams during 
the hours of summer-evening service. 

My brother-in-law, Mr. Thomas Ermin- 
stoun, was paler and thinner than when I 
had seen him last, and I was shocked and 
alarmed at his appearance. His love for 
Gabrielle amounted to idolatry ; and for her 
sake he loved and cherished me. She was 
colder and haughtier in manner than ever, 
receiving passively all the devoted tender- 
ness lavished by her husband: this pained 
me sadly ; for though he was assuredly 
simple, there was an earnest truthfulness 
and kindliness about him, which won on the 
affections amazingly. He would speak to 
me of Gabrielle by the hour together, with 
ever-increasing delight; we both marvelled 
at her surpassing beauty, which each week 
became more angelic and pure in character. 

On me alone all my sister’s caresses were 
bestowed ; all the pent-up love of a passion- 
ate nature found vent in my arms which 
were twined around her with strange enthu- 
siastic love ; therefore it was her faults occa- 
sioned me such agony—for I could not but 
see them—and I alone, of all the world, 
knew her noble nature—knew what she 
“might have been.” I told her that I ex- 
pected to have found her cheerful now she 
had a happy home of her own. 

“ Happy ! cheerful !” she cried sadly. “A 
childhood such as mine was, flings dark 
shadows over all futurity, Ruth.” 

“Oh speak not so, beloved,” I replied ; 
“have you not a good husband, your error 
mercifully forgiven? are you not surrounded 
by blessings ?” 

“ And dependent,” she answered bitterly. 

“ But dependent on your husband, as the 
Bible says every woman should be.” 
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“And my husband is utterly dependent 
on his father, Ruth; he has neither ability 
nor health to keep himself, and on his father 
he depends for our bread. I have but ex- 
changed one bondage for another ; and all 
my hope is now centred in you, dearest, to 
educate you, to render you independent of 
this cold, hard world.” 

“Why, Gabrielle,” I said, “ you are not 
seventeen yet—it is not too late, is it, for 
you also to be educated ?” 

“Too late, too late,” answered Gabrielle, 
mournfully. “ Listen, wise Ruth, I shall be 
a mother soon; and to my child, if it is 
spared, and to you, I devote myself. You 
have seen the Misses Erminstoun—you have 
seen vulgarity, insolence, and absurd pre- 
tension ; they have taunted me with my ig- 
norance, and I will not change it now. The 
blood of the De Courcys and O’Briens has 
made me a lady ; and all the wealth of the 
Indies cannot make them so. No, Ruth, I 
will remain in ignorance, and yet tower 
above them, high as the clouds above the 
dull earth, in innate superiority and power 
of mind |” 

“Oh, my sister,” I urged timidly, “it is 
not well to think highly of one’s self—the 
Bible teaches not so.” 

“ Ruth, Ruth |” she exclaimed, impatiently, 
“it is not that I think highly of myself, as 
you well know; you well know with what 
anguish I have deplored our wants; it is 
pretension I despise and rise above ; talent, 
and learning, and virtue, and nobleness, that 
I revere, and could worship !” 

“ But, beloved,” I urged, “ people may be 
very kind and good, without being so mighty 
clever.” 

“The Erminstouns female are not kind, 
are not good,” she haughtily replied ; “ the 
Erminstouns male are fools! Ruth, I have 
changed one bondage for another, and the 
sins of the father fall on the innocent child. 
I have changed starvation, and cold, and 
degradation, for hateful dependence on the 
vulgar and despised. Woe is me, woe is 
me! If I can but save you, my sister, and 
make you independent, I can bear my lot.” 

My education commenced, and they called 
me a “wise child:” every one was kind to 
the poor cripple, even the “ proud Miss Er- 
minstouns,” who cast envious and disdainful 
glances on my beautiful sister, which she 
repaid with unutterable scorn—silent, but 
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sure. Oh, how I prayed Gabrielle to try 
and win their love ; to read her Bible, and 
therein find that “ a kind word turneth away 
wrath ;” but Gabrielle was proud as Lucifer, 
and liked not to read of humility and for- 
bearance. I found a zealous friend and 
instructor in Mr. Dacre, the “poor, pious 
curate ;” he was a college friend of my bro- 
ther-in-law, and a few years his senior. I 
felt assured that Mr. Dacre thought Mr. 
Thomas’s life a very precarious one, from 
the way in which he spoke to him on reli- 
gious subjects, and the anxiety he evinced 
as to his spiritual welfare. Mr. Dacre used 
also to call me his “ wise little friend ;” and 
we were wont to speak of passages in the 
book Iloved best. What thought I of him ? 
Why, sometimes in my own mind I would 
compare him to an apostle—St. Paul, for 
instance—sincere, learned, and inspired ; 
but then St. Paul haunted my day-dreams 
as a reverend gentleman with a beard and 
flowing robes, while Mr. Dacre was young, 
handsome, and excessively neat in his ec- 
clesiastical costume and appointments gen- 
erally. Mr. Dacre had serious dark eyes— 
solemn eyes they were, in my estimation, 
but the very sweetest smile in the world ; 
and one of the Misses Erminstoun seemed to 
think so too: but people said that the pious 
young minister was vowed to celibacy. 
There was also another frequent visitor 
at Erminstoun Hall, who not seldom found 
his way to Wood End Cottage; and this 
was no less a personage than Lord Treherne, 
who resided at Treherne Abbey in princely 
magnificence, and had lately become a wid- 
ower. This nobleman was upwards of sixty, 
stately, cold, and reserved in manner, and 
rarely warmed into a smile, except in con- 
templation of woman’s beauty; of which, 
indeed, he was an enthusiastic admirer. 
The late Lady Treherne had presented her 
lord with no family; and the disappoint- 
ment was bitterly felt by Lord Treherne, 
who most ardently desired an heir to suc- 
ceed to his ancient title and immense posses- 
sions, It was rumored abroad that the eldest 
Miss Erminstoun was likely to become the 
favored lady on whom his lordship’s second 
choice might fall: she was still a handsome 
woman, and as cold and haughty as Lord 
Treherne himself; but notwithstanding her 
smiles and encouragement, the ancient cava- 
lier in search of a bride did not propose. 
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Nay, on the contiary, he evinced consider- 
able interest in Mr. Thomas Erminstoun’s 
failing health; he was the poor young gen- 
tleman’s godfather, and it seemed not im- 
probable that, in the event of his lordship 
dying childless, his godson might inherit a 
desirable fortune. Rare fruits and flowers 
arrived in profusion from the Abbey, and my 
lord showed great interest in my progress, 
while Gabrielle treated him with far more 
freedom than she did any one else, and 
seemed pleased and gratified by his father- 
ly attentions. 

At length the time arrived when Gabri- 
elle became the mother of as lovely a babe 
as ever entered this world of woe; and it 
was a fair and touching sight to behold the 
young mother caressing her infant daughter. 
I have often wondered that I felt no pangs 
of jealousy, for the beauteous stranger more 
than divided my sister’s love for me—she 
engaged it nearly all: and there was some- 
thing fearful and sublime in the exceeding 
idolatry of Gabrielle for her sweet baby. 
Self was immolated altogether; and when 
she hung over the baby’s couch each night, 
watching its happy, peaceful slumbers, it 
was difficult to say which of the twain was 
the more beautiful. Repose marked the 
countenance of each—Gabrielle’s was imbued 
with the heavenly repose of parental love. 

Tn less than twelve months after its birth, 
that poor baby was fatherless. I had an- 
ticipated and foreseen this calamity ; and 
Gabrielle conducted herself as I believed 
she would, without hypocrisy, but with se- 
rious propriety. Sad scenes followed this 
solemn event; the Misses Erminstoun 
wished to take her child from Gabrielle, to 
bring it up at the Hall. Mr. Erminstoun 
urged her compliance, and recommended 
my sister to seek “a situation” for me, as 
“he had already so expensive an establish- 
ment to keep up; and now poor Thomas 
was gone, there was really no occasion for 
Wood End Cottage to be on his hands, 
Gabrielle must find a home in some farm- 
house.” 

All this came about in a few months, from 
one thing to another ; and the young widow, 
who had been ever hated as a wife, was 
grudged her daily support by her deceased 
husband’s family. “Give up her child ?” 
Gabrielle only laughed when they spoke of 
that ; but her laugh rings in my ears yet! 
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though it was as soft and musical as the old 
church-bells. 

We left Wood End Cottage, and found 
refuge in a retired farm-house, as Mr. Er- 
minstoun proposed ; but we were together: 
and there were many who cried “shame” 
on the rich banker, for thus casting off his 
daughter-in-law and his grandchild. Small 
was the pittance he allowed for our subsist- 
ence ; and the Misses Erminstoun never no- 
ticed Gabrielle on her refusal to part with 
her child. “She was not fit,” they bruited 
about, “to bring up their poor brother’s 
daughter ; she was ignorant, uneducated, and 
unamiable, besides being basely ungrateful 
for kindness lavished ; she had a cold heart 
and repellant manner, which had steeled 
their sympathies towards her.” They 
thought themselves ill-used at Erminstoun 
Hall; and the five Misses Erminstoun re- 
garded Gabrielle and her poor little daugh- 
ter as mere interlopers, who were robbing 
them of their father’s money. 

Well might Gabrielle say, “Ihave changed 
one bondage for another !” but I never heard 
her repeat that now. She was silent, even 
to me. No murmur escaped her lips; and 
what she felt or suffered I knew not. Little 
Ella was a pale flower, like her mother ; 
but as similar to the parent rose as an 
opening rose-bud. 

“What could I do?” were the words I 
was continually repeating to myself. “I 
must not be an added burden to Mr, Ermin- 
stoun. I have already profited by my 
sister’s union with his son, by having grate- 
fully received instruction in various branch- 
es of learning, and can I not do something 
for myself?’ What this something was to 
be, I could not define. My lameness pre- 
cluded active employment, and I was too 
young to become a “ corpanion.” I confided 
my thoughts and wishes to Mr. Dacre, who 
often visited us, speaking words of balm and 
consolation to the afflicted. Gabrielle list- 
ened to his words, as she never had done to 
mine; and he could reprove, admonish, 
exhort, or cheer, when all human hope 
seemed deserting us. For where were we 
to look for a shelter, should it please Mr. 
Erminstoun to withdraw his allowance, 
to force Gabrielle to abandon her child to 
save it from want? I verily believe, had it 
not been for that precious babe, she would 
have begged her bread, and suffered me to 
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do so, rather than be dependent on the 
scantily doled out bounty of Mr. Erminstoun. 

During the twelve months that elapsed 
after her husband’s death, there was a 
“ great calm” over Gabrielle—a tranquillity 
like that exhibited by an individual walking 
in sleep. I had expected despair and 
passion when her lofty spirit was thus 
trampled to the dust; but no, as I have 
said; she was strangely tranquil—strangely 
silent. There was no resignation—that is 
quite another thing ; and, except when my 
sister listened to Mr. Dacre, she never read 
her Bible, or suffered me to read it to her: 
but his deep, full, rich voice, inexpressibly 
touching and sweet in all its modulations, 
ever won her wrapt, undivided attention. 
She attended the church where he offici- 
ated; and though the Erminstouns had a 
sumptuously decorated pew there, it was 
not to that the young widow resorted ; she 
sat amid the poor in the aisle, beneath a 
magnificent monument of the Treherne fam- 
ily, where the glorious sunset rays, stream- 
ing through the illuminated window, fell 
full upon her clustering golden hair and 
downcast eyes. There was pride in this, 
not humility ; and Gabrielle deceived her- 
self, as, with a quiet grace peculiarly her 
own, she glided to her lowly seat, rejecting 
Lord Treherne’s proffered accommodation, 
as he courteously stood with his pew door 
open, bowing to the fair creature as if she 
had been a queen. The five Misses Ermin- 
stoun knelt on their velvet cushions, arrayed 
in feathers and finery, and strong in riches 
and worldly advantages ; but my pale sister, 
in her coarsely-fashioned mourning garb, 
seated on a bench, and kneeling on the stone, 
might have been taken for the regal lady, 
and they her plebeian attendants. 

Spiteful glances they cast towards Ga- 
brielle, many a time and oft, when my Lord 
Treherne so pointedly paid his respectful 
devoirs; and there was as much pride and 
haughtiness in Gabrielle’s heart as in theirs. 
Poor thing! she said truly, that “early 
shadows had darkened her soul,” and what 
had she left but pride? Not an iota of 
woman’s besetting littleness had my sister, 
—noble, generous, self-denying, devoted 
where she loved; her sweetness had been 
poisoned, nor had she sought that fountain 
of living water which alone can purify such 
bitterness. Gentle in manner, pure in heart, 
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affectionate in disposition, Gabrielle’s pride 
wrought her misery. Lord Treherne never 
came in person to our humble home—he had 
but once paid his respects to Gabrielle since 
her widowhood; but the rarest exotics con- 
tinued to decorate our poor room, constantly 
replenished from Treherne Abbey, and sent 
with his lordship’s card by a confidential do- 
mestic. He was always at church now, and 
people remarked “how pious my lord had 
latterly become.” I was far too young and 
inexperienced then to understand or appre- 
ciate this delicacy and propriety on Lord 
Treherne’s part. But Mr. Dacre understood 
it; nor would he have intruded on our 
privacy, save in his ministerial capacity, 
and for the purpose of aiding and assisting 
me in the studies I endeavored to pursue. 
There was a “halo of sanctity” around Mr. 
Dacre, which effectually precluded any ap- 
proach to freedom or frivolous conversation, 
in any society wherein he might be placed. 
He gave the tone to that society, and the 
gay and dashing Misses Erminstoun became 
subdued in his presence; while Lord Tre- 
herne, with excellent taste, not only showed 
the outward respect due to Mr. Dacre’s 
sacred and high office, but the regard which 
his personal qualities deserved. 

I have often looked back on that time 
immediately after my brother-in-law’s de- 
cease, with wonder at our serenity—nay, 
almost contentment and happiness ; despite 
the anguish and humiliation I knew Ga- 
brielle must endure, her smile was ever 
beautiful and sweet, and illumed our poor 
home with the sunshine of heaven. Our 
baby was, I think I may say, almost equally 
dear to us both—it had two mothers, 
Gabrielle said; and what with nursing the 
darling little thing, and learning my lessons, 
and Mr. Dacre’s visits, time flew rapidly. 

On the appearance of each fresh token of 
Lord Treherne’s remembrance, I observed 
an expression flit across my sister’s face 
which I could not define ; it was of triumph 
and agony combined, and she always flew 
to her baby, clasping it convulsively to her 
bosom, and whispering words of strange im- 
port. On Mr. Dacre’s expressive, serious 
countenance, also, I noticed passing clouds, 
as Gabrielle bestowed enthusiastic admira- 
tion on the superb exotics. Why this was 
I could by no means satisfactorily decide, as 
Mr. Dacre, so kind and generous, must ap- 
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prove the disinterested delicacy exhibited 
by Lord Treherne, in his offerings to the 
fatherless and widow. But the disinterest- 
edness of my lord’s attentions was a myth 
which I soon discarded; for in twelve 
months subsequent to Mr. Thomas Ermin- 
stoun’s decease, a letter from Treherne Ab- 
bey was brought to Gabrielle, sealed with 
the armorial bearings of the Trehernes, and 
signed by the present representative of that 
noble race. We were seated at our fireside, 
busy with domestic needlework, and I saw 
Gabrielle’s hands tremble as she opened 
it, while that strange, wild expression of 
triumph and pain, flitted more than once 
over her face as she perused the missive. 
She silently gave it to me, and with amaze- 
ment I read its contents—such an idea had 
never once entered my simple brain. Lord 
Treherne made Gabrielle an offer of his 
hand and heart, signifying that if she 
would graciously incline her ear to his suit, 
a brilliant destiny awaited her infant daugh- 
ter—on whom, and on its lovely mother, the 
most munificent settlements should be made. 
I laughed heartily as I read his lordship’s 
rhapsodies, becoming a young lover; and I 
said, returning the epistle to Gabrielle, 
“What a pity, dearest, that we cannot have 
such a noble father for our little Ella !’—the 
possibility of Gabrielle’s marrying a man of 
nearly seventy never entered into my calcu- 
lations for a moment. Therefore my aston- 
ishment was overwhelming when she serious- 
ly answered,— 

“Why cannot Lord Treherne be a father 
to my child, Ruth ?” 

“Because, dearest, you could not marry 
him—he is so old.” 

“But I mean to marry him, Ruth: could 
you doubt it? Could I have lived on as I 
have done without prophetic hope to support 
me? Think you, if Lord Treherne were 
double the age, I would refuse rank, wealth, 
and power? Oh, Ruth, were I alone it 
might be different.” She spoke in a tone of 
suppressed anguish and passionate regret. 
“ But look on her,” pointing to the sleeping 
cherub, “ for her sake I would immolate my- 
self on any altar of sacrifice. Her fate shall 
be a brighter one than her mother’s—if that 
mother has power to save and to bless! 
She must not be doomed to poverty or 
dependence. No, no! I give her a father 
who can restore in her the ancient glories of 
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our race; for my Ella is a descendant of 
the chivalrous O’Briens and the noble De 
Courcys.” 

“ And of the Erminstouns of Erminstoun 
Hall,” I gently suggested, for Gabrielle was 
greatly excited. 

“Name them not, Ruth; name them not, 
if you love me. To change their hated 
name, what would I not do?” 

Alas! thought I, you are deceiving your- 
self, my poor sister, in this supposed immo- 
lation on an altar of sacrifice ; it is not for 
your child’s sake alone, though you fancy 
so. But Blanche Erminstoun will be dis- 
appointed, revenge obtained, and pride am- 
ply gratified, and “truly the heart is deceit- 
ful above all things.” 

Mr. Dacre entered the apartment as 
Gabrielle ceased speaking, for we had not 
heard his modest signal, and he was un- 
announced. My sister colored to the very 
temples on seeing the young pastor, and her 
hands trembled in the vain endeavor to fold 
Lord Treherne’s letter, which at length she 
impatiently crushed together. I heard a 
half-smothered hysterical sob, as, with a 
faltering voice, she bade our guest “Good 
evening.” Ah! when the heart is aching 
and throbbing with agony, concealed and 
suppressed, it requires heroic self-command 
to descend to the common places of this 
workaday world; but women early learn 
to conceal and subdue their feelings, when 
premature sorrows have divided them from 
real or pretended sympathies. I read my 
sister’s heart, I knew her secret, and I 
inwardly murmured, “Alas for woman’s 
love, it is cast aside !” 

* * * x x x 

My sister’s marriage with Lord Treherne 
was a strictly private one, (Gabrielle had 
stipulated for this,) his lordship’s chaplain 
performing the ceremony. My thoughts 
reverted to Gabrielle's first marriage, when 
the clerk gave her away and she was clad 
in muslin; now she was arrayed in satin 
and glittering gems, and a peer of the realm, 
ap-old friend of the bridegroom, gave her 
lily hand at the altar to her noble lover. 
Twice she was forsworn; but the desecra- 
tion to her soul was not so great on the first 
as on the present occasion, for then her 
heart was still her own; while now, alas 
for woman’s love, it was cast aside! 

In a few weeks after the marriage we 
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all departed fo the Continent, where we 
remained for the six .ollowing years, Gabri- 
elle and myself receiving instructions in 
every accomplishment suitable to our po- 
sition. It was charming to witness with 
what celerity my beautiful sister acquired 
every thing she undertook, for she was as 
anxious as her lord to adorn the high station 
to which she now belonged. Wherever we 
went, the fame of Lady Treherne’s beauty 
went with us, while her fascination of man- 
ner and high-bred elegance perfectly satis- 
fied her fastidious husband that he had 
made a wise and prudent choice. There 
was one drawback to his lordship’s perfect 
contentment, and this was the absence of 
the much-wished-for heir, for Gabrielle pre- 
sented no children to her husband ; and our 
little Ella, a fairy child of brilliant gifts 
and almost superhuman loveliness, became 
as necessary to Lord Treherne’s happiness 
as she was to her doting mother’s. It was 
settled, ere we returned to England, that 
Ella was to drop the name of Erminstoun, 
and as Lord Treherne’s acknowledged heir- 
ess, legal forms were to be immediately 
adopted in order to ratify the change of 
name to that of the family appellation of 
the Trehernes. 

With a murmur of grateful feeling I saw 
Gabrielle kneel beside her aged husband, 
and thank him fondly for this proof of 
regard; triumph sparkled in her eyes, and 
Lord Treherne laid his hand on her fair 
head, blessing her as he did so, She had 
made him a good wife, in every sense of 
the term: he never forgot that her blood 
equalled his own. But Gabrielle did, for 
that very reason; her gratitude made her 
humble towards him, because he was hum- 
ble towards her: nor did Lord Treherne 
ever cease to think that Gabrielle had con- 
ferred a favor in marrying him. 

A succession of fétes and entertainments 
were given at Treherne Abbey after our 
return, and Gabrielle was the star on whom 
all gazed with delighted admiration. All 
the country families flocked to pay their 
homage, but the Erminstouns came not 
until Lady Treherne extended a hand of 
welcome to her first husband’s family ; she 
was too exalted, both in station and mind, 
to cherish the pitiful remembrances of their 
former unkindness. There were but two 
Misses Erminstoun now, the others were 
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well married, (according to the world’s no- 
tion, that is;) and the youngest, who had 
not given up hopes of yet becoming Mrs. 
Dacre, had transformed herself into a nun- 
like damsel, something between a Sister of 
Charity and a Quakeress in exterior: per- 
haps Mr. Dacre read the interior too well, 
and, notwithstanding the lady's assiduous 
visits to the poor, and attendance on the 
charity-schools, and regular loud devotions 
at church, Mr. Dacre remained obdurate 
and wedded to celibacy. It might be that 
he disapproved of the marriage of the 
clergy, but I think he was at one time vul- 
nerable on that point. 

How delighted I was to see him once 
more, to hear him call me his “ wise little 
friend,” with his former sweet smile and 
affectionate manner ; six years had changed 
him—he looked rather care-worn, and well 
he might, for he was a true worker in the 
Lord’s vineyard: nor was his mission con- 
fined to the poor; the rich and noble also 
felt his influence. Lord and Lady Tre- 
herne greeted him as an old and valued 
friend; nor could I detect the slightest 
agitation in Gabrielle’s manner, and my 
former suspicions almost faded away. She 
brought our fair Ella to welcome “papa 
and mamma’s friend” to Treherne; and 
Ella, with her winning, gentle ways, soon 
made Mr. Dacre ynderstand that she loved 
him very much indeed: she was a holy 
child, and the principal joy of her innocent 
life was to hear me tell her those stories in 
which I used to take delight in my early 
days—how contrasted to hers! She would 
sing her pretty hymns, seated on a low 
footstool at Lord Treherne’s feet; and the 
stately nobleman, with tears in his eyes, 
used to exclaim with pathos,— 

“Sister Ruth, sister Ruth, my heart mis- 
gives me; the angels surely will take this 
child to themselves, and leave us desolate.” 

Mr. Dacre came not frequently to Tre- 
herne, but he was a quick observer, and he 
saw we had set up an idol for ourselves in 
this child; he cautioned us, but Gabrielle 
shivered—yes, shivered with dismay, at the 
bare suggestion he hinted at,—that God 
was a “jealous God,” and permitted no idol- 
atrous worship to pass unreproved. 

Poor young mother, how can I relate the 
scenes I lived to witness ! 

Ella died, aged ten years. The mother 
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sat by her coffin four days and nights, 
speechless and still ; we dared not attempt 
to remove her, there was an alarming ex- 
pression in her eyes if we did, that made 
the medical men uncertain how to act. She 
had tasted no food since the child died; she 
was hopeful to the last : it was impossible, 
she said, that her child could die; her fac- 
ulties could not comprehend the immensity 
of the anguish in store for her, So there 
she sat like stone—cold, and silent, and 
wan, as the effigy she watched. Who dared 
to awaken the mother ? 

Mr. Dacre undertook the awful task, but 
it was almost too much for his tender, sym- 
pathizing heart; nerved by strength from 
above he came to us—for I never left my 
sister—and we three were alone with the 
dead. 

It harrows my soul to dwell on this sub- 
ject, and it seemed cruel to awaken the 
benumbed mother to reality and life again, 
but it was done; and then words were 
spoken far too solemn and sacred to repeat 
here, and hearts were opened that otherwise 
might have remained sealed till the judg- 
ment-day. Gabrielle, for the first time in 
her life, knew herself as she was ; and pros- 
trate beside her dead child, cried, “I have 
deserved thy chastening rod, for thou art 
the Lord, and I thy creature; deal with 
me as thou seest best.” Pyide abased, hope 
crushed, heart contrite and broken, never, 
never, had Gabrielle been so dear to me; 
and during many weeks that I watched 
beside her couch, as she fluctuated betwixt 
life and death, I knew that she was an 
altered being, and that this bitter affliction 
had not been sent in vain. She came gently 
home to God, and humbly knelt a suppliant 
at the mercy throne, for ever crying,— 

“Thou art wisest! Thou art best! Thou 
alone knowest what is good for us! Thy 
will be done !” 

The blow had fallen heavily on Lord 
Treherne, but for two years my sister lived 
to bless and comfort him; then it became 
evident to all that the mother was about to 
rejoin her child in the mansions of the blest. 
She expressed a wish that Mr. Dacre should 
read the funeral service over her, and he 
administered the last blessed consolations 
to her departing spirit; no remnants of 
mortal weakness lurked in his heart as he 
stood beside the dying, for he knew that in 
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this world they were as pilgrims and stran- 
gers, but in that to which Gabrielle was 
hastening they would be reunited in glory, 
—no more partings, no more tears, She 
died calmly, with her hands clasped in 
Lord Treherne’s and mine ; while Mr. Dacre 
knelt absorbed in prayer she passed away, 
and we looked on each other in speechless 
sorrow, and then on what had been my 
young and beautiful sister. 

Of my own deep grief and lacerated heart 
T will not speak; Lord Treherne required 
all my care and attention, nor would he 
hear of my quitting him,—indeed, he could 
scarcely bear me to be out of his sight; the 
heavy infirmities of advanced years had 
suddenly increased since his double bereave- 
ment, and I felt very grateful that to my 
humble efforts he owed any glimpse of sun- 
shine. He was a severe bodily sufferer for 
many years, but affliction was not sent in 
vain, for Lord Treherne became perfectly 
prepared for the awful change awaiting 
him, trusting in His merits alone. Those 
were blessed hours when Mr. Dacre spoke 
to him of the dear departed, who had only 
journeyed on before—of God’s ways in 
bringing us to Himself, chastening pride and 
self-reliance, and tolerating no idol worship. 
Lord Treherne, with lavish generosity, made 
an ample provision for his “ wise little Ruth,” 
as he ever smilingly called me to the last. 
He died peacefully, and the Abbey came 
into the possession of a distant branch of 
the Treherne family. 

Wood End Cottage was vacant, and I 
purchased it; and assisted by Mr. Dacre in 
the labor of love for our blessed Master, 
life has not passed idly, and, I humbly trust, 
not entirely without being of use in my 
generation. Previous to his decease, Lord 
Treherne caused a splendid monument to 
be erected in Wood End Church to the 
memory of Gabrielle and Ella, his adopted 
daughter : the spotless marble is exquisitely 
wrought, the mother and child reposing side 
by side as if asleep, with their hands meekly 


folded on their breasts, and their eves closed 


as if weary—weary. 

The last fading hues of sunset, which so 
often rested on Gabrielle’s form as she knelt 
in her widowhood beneath the monumental 
glories of the Trehernes, now illumines the 
sculptured stone, which mysteriously hints 
of hidden things—corruption and the worm. 
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I love to kneel in the house of prayer 
where Gabrielle knelt: dim voices haunt me 
from the past: my place is prepared among 
the green grass mounds, for no tablet or rec- 
ord shall mark the spot where “ Ruth the 
Cripple” reposes, sweetly slumbering with 
the sod on her bosom, “ dust to dust.” 





Parolk of England. 


BY T, A. HUDSPETH, B. A. 








Now, for a little season, was truce with fair Bre- 
tagne ; 

And now in no pavilion the clash of armor rang ; 

And, save the watchful sentinel, no sign might 


there be seen 

Of contest that was yet to be,—of contest that had 
been: 

No tramp was heard of war-horse, no cry of deadly 
fear ; 

But shouts of joyous merriment came thick’ning on 
the ear. 

“ Ho! Tailléfer,a Tailléfer! give place ye men of 
Rou,— 

What deed of might, in battle bright, but Tailléfer 
can do? 

To hurl the spear, to bend the bow, a fearful arm 
hath he; 

Like his no hand can wield the brand in warlike 
Normandy ; 


With brand, or bow, or rushing spear, he equal 
ne’er hath seen ; 

For rash the wight would dare the fight with Tail- 
léfer, I ween!” 


So sang the warrior minstrel, and straightway, loud 
aud long, 

Burst forth the pealing tribute, of thousands to his 
sorry 5 

Then up with harp in hand he sprang,—Tailléfer of 
giant frame,— 

The bravest of that host in strife,—featest in mar- 
tial game ;— 


“Now for a cast! Boy, hither bring the longest, 
weightiest spear :”— 

He grasped the shaft with iron might, and held it 
at his ear! 


The breeze which stirs the forest to notes of 
sweetest sound— 

The gale which loudly roars, and tears stout bran- 
ches to the ground— 

Soft breeze, fierce gale, will often hush, and all 
around be still 

So suddenly, that one would think their’s was a 
god-like will: 

Just so, on that vast multitude, a sudden stillness 
fell, 

And expectation shadow’d forth vague things, 
which none could tell. 
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But all unmoved stood Tailléfer, the genius of that 
throng ; 

As calm as if, in festal hall, he twang’d his harp in 
song: 

With foot advanced, and head thrown back, he 
lanched the spear on high,— 

(So dire its speed, it e’en defied the ken of quickest 
eye)— 

It fell in earth half buried, nine cubits and a span 

Away beyond the farthest throw of Rouen’s stout- 


est man! 

* * * * * 
Before his tent, Duke William stood gazing on the 

plain ; 


Keen was his glance, and proud his lip, and 
warrior-like his mien: ; 

Beside him was Earl Harold, noblest of Saxon 
blood, 

The bravest of his lieges, too, Beaumont the 
staunch and good, 

And gallant Hugh de Montfort, Ferrers, and 
Grantmesnil ; 

And he sage patron of his youth, Raou! de Tanker- 
ville. 


Fair Tonstain of the ruddy hand, and D’Aincourt 
and Saint John, 

Montfichet, Roger Mortemer, who twice his spurs 
had won, 

Bohun, the scholar Lancfranc, and Roger named 
Bigod, 

And haughtiest, priest and soldier both, dark Odo 
of Bayeaux ; 

Better, or braver, nobler, none e’er might wish to 
see, 

Than the good Knights of Duke William, liege- 
lord of Normandy. 


Long gazed he, nor spoke he, but stood, as if spell 
bound, 

With folded arms and noble port, heedless of all 
around ; 

High thoughts were swelling in his breast of con- 
quest, and of might ; 

And subject realms, beyond the sea, grew teeming 
in his sight. 

His eye flashed bright, with sudden blaze, fierce as 
the lightning’s gleam ; 

And then he smiled, as one will smile who dreams 
a pleasant dream ! 


* * * * * 

Just then, upon a passing breeze, came up the 
pealing cry 

That greeted giant Tailléfer, for his boastful min- 
strelsy : 

Duke William started at the sound, his hand upon 
his sword ; 

His iron lip essay’d to speak, yet utter’d not a 
word ; 

And every noble Norman stood with ready hand 
and blade, 

To do the bidding of his lord ; still not a word he 
said ! 


But, when another peal arose, the knitted brow 
unbent ; 

Again the straining eye was lit as with a quick in- 
tent ; 
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“ What ho! my lieges, this is not the cry of angry 
strife, 

No Breton hound, this day, need fear the loss of 
worthless life ; 

To day, no widow’d mother o’er her slaughter’d 
lord shall cry ; 

What Norman breaks a Norman’s truce that hour 
shall surely die! 


“Tis but the welcome of the host, that greets some 
featly deed,— 

Some lucky cast, perchance some race across the 
sunny mead ;— 

Then put away those ready blades, we too will 
sport awhile, 

Too long our brows have worn a frown, for once we 
needs must smile: 

Here, Mallet son of Graville, bring me my bow of 
steel, 

That bow which none save I can bend, which none 
save foes should feel ! 


« And fix thy mailed gauntlet away in yonder tree, 

*Twill be scarce mark sufficient for the keenest eye 
to see; 

But we will show Earl Harold what a Norman 
knight can do, 

He, too, shall try his Saxon arm against the men of 
Rou: 

Thus, when again he leaves us for his friends 
beyond the sea, 

He may boast to them the prowess of the Duke of 
Normandy !” 


He spoke, and round him clustered his lieges good 
and true ; 

Eari Harold, calm, though curious, the Knight drew 
nearer too 5 

He gazed upon his stalwart form, and marked each 
sinew strong, 

And watched him, as he bent the bow, and bound 
it with a thong ; 

And, when he next essayed it, amazement held him 
dumb ; 

But still he calmly staid to see what wonder next 
would come, 


He hears a cry,—he sees a rush !—“the aim was 
deadly true ;” 

They bring the gauntlet to their lord, the mail 
pierced through and through ; 

And burning triumph swelled his breast, and, in a 
taunting tone, 

“ Sir Saxon, canst thou use the bow? bend this, 
it is thine own!” 

With that he cast it on the ground, and proudly 
turn’d away ; 

And walk’d apart, as waiting what his princely 
guest would say. 


Now Rumor, with ,her thousand tongues, had 
spread abroad the fame 

E’en to the camp, how noble knights disported at 
their game ; 

She whisper’d of strange issues, of stranger that 
should be,— 

And many a straggling soldier was hurrying up to 
BEO 5 
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Breathless, and hot, and gaping, they still kept 
gathering round, 

Up to the very spot where lay the bow yet on the 
ground ! 


Long space kept Harold silence,—his face was 
deadly pale ; 

His was no coward pallor that shows weak heart to 
fail ; 

But his pride could brook no challenge, and his 
goodness feared to pain,— 

Twice he had almost spoken, twice stay’d the 
words again: 

At length, with brow of crimson, he had found the 
tongue to speak, 

Yet was his bearing gentle, and his words, though 
noble, meek. 


“ Sir Duke, my thanks I owe thee, for thy courtesy 


this day ; 

I shrink not from the trial, be the issue what it 
may ; 

And, though this English arm to craft of bow be 
yet unused, 

They shall not say of Harold that e’er venture he 
refused ; 

Mine is no braggart boasting, for well thyself dost 
know 

Harold is first in danger, and first to strike the 
foe! 


“ But, take this bow, I pray thee, be its prowess 
only thine ; 

I ask no other weapon than this battle-axe of mine; 

It has done me faithful service in many a stricken 
fight, 

And, as a faithful friend, I love its blade so keen 
and bright: 

Give me a thousand others, and, with English arms 
to wield, 

Vl hold, against a fearful odds, a well-fought battle- 
field ! 


“ Bring hither stoutest helmet,—the helmet best of 
proof; 

Bring shirt of mail, ye fondly deem bast knit in 
warp and woof ; 

Bring greaves of plated armor, the best that Spain 
can forge ; 

And I will deal one friendly blow, for England and 
Saint George ! 

For Saint George, and merry England—to Saxon, 
words of might ; 

And, as I prosper me this day, may God defend 
the right!” 


There was an ancient pillar, hard by, of solid 
stone ; 


,| And old time-worn memorial of something now 


unknown ; 

Perchance it was a land-mark, set up by savage 
men 

To guard the limits of a right, which was not right 
till then; 

And still, through rolling ages, when those men 
had passed away, 

It stood the same gray pillar, unalter’d by decay. 
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*Gainst this Duke William lean’d, and he smiled a 
mocking smile ; 

Earl Harold tried the burnish’d edge of his good 
axe, meanwhile ; 

Then, in a hasty tone, in which both scorn and fury 
blent,— 

“ Haste, varlets, bring”—the Norman cried,—* the 
helmet of Bavent ; 

Helmet, and mail, and breast-plate, that I wore 
that fearful day, 

When the fell onset of the Franks nigh swept our 
host away. 


“Thrice, in the thickest of the fray, breast-plate 
and helm proved true ; 

Thrice had another mail been shorn, like net-work, 
through and through ; 

And should this foreign boaster, with his bauble, 
rend them now, 

Henceforth in armorer or steel, I put no faith, I 
vow! 

But haste, and bring them hither, for I’d have this 
Saxon see, 

Harmless, he dares not to the risk the Duke of 
Normandy.” 


They brought both mail and helmet, and laid them 
near the stone ; 

Earl Harold stoop’d, and on the pile he placed 
them, one by one ; 

Then, with a circling movement, whirl’d high the 
fearful mace, 

While noble pride beam’d from his eye, and 
mantel’d o’er his face ; 

And then he paused, a moment, and the stoutest 
hearts stood still ; 

For they knew these flery spirits, and their thoughts 
foreboded ill! 


But, in another moment, down came the crushing 
blow, 

And in the dust, in sunder rent, the helm lay grov- 
elling low; 

A second, through both mail and greaves, like bolt 
of levin tore, 

And, to its base, the pillar clove rude men set up 
of yore ; 

“I faith!” cried giant Tailléfer, as he slowly 
walk’d away, 

“ Such fearful blows were never dealt, as have been 
dealt to-day !” 


Tis said Duke William trembled, when he saw 
what thing was done, 

And pale and tottering, sought his tent, at setting 
of the sun ; 

And men, who knew his iron will, now mark’d 
with great amaze, 

How tears would gather in his eyes, and quench 
his eagle gaze : 

No more he look’d upon the plain; but all that 
sleepless night, 

His dream of realms beyond the sea kept fading 
from his sight! 


Now round each blazing watch-fire, with laugh, and 
jest, and song, 

And wondrous tales of prowess, the swift hours 
pass’d along ; 
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They sang the choicest ballads of the merry vlden 
time,— 

Of love, and jousts, and battles, set forth in rugged 
rhyme; 

And then they spoke in whispers of the deed of 
Saxon might, 

And how Earl Harold dealt such blows for England 
and the right. 


In sooth, I swear by good Saint George! there live 
not Englishmen, 

Who cannot give good English knocks as stoutly 
now as then; 

There beat not hearts, in English breasts, which do 
not now throb high 

At thought of glory, and whose word is not—to do 
or die! 

And I, an Englishman, do claim an English heart 
for me, 

Heaven grant again to deal such blows, and send 
me there to see! 





From “ Tait’s Magazine,” 


A Legend of ster. 


THE BURNING OF BELFAST CASTLE, 


Tue town of Belfast, which gazetteers 
reckon the fourth in Ireland, and most 
travellers regard as the first in commer- 
cial prosperity and general intelligence, 
though long the acknowledged capital of 
Ulster, is, with the exception of Liverpool, 
the most modern town in the United King- 
dom. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, there was not on the alluvial slope 
at the head of Carrickfergus Bay, now cov- 
ered with regular streets and tall chimneys, 
a trace of human home or hold, excepting 
one long-ruined castle, in which the Norman 
De Courcys, the Irish O’Neils, and many a 
latter name had, by turns, held sway through 
warring ages. At that period, Sir Arthur 
Chichester having obtained a grant of the 
district, it was said by way of reward for 
his active agency in the great confiscation 
of Ulster, rebuilt the castle as his family 
residence ; and, in the phraseology of those 
times, planted a colony of loyal subjects at 
the mouth of the Laggan, anciently called 
Bealafearsaidh, or the ford of the river. 
An old writer remarks that, “though Sir 
Arthur began with English, none but Scot- 
tish men could ever be brought to settle 
there, because of the untamableness of 
that country.” But useful subjects, at least, 
those colonists must have been; for hence- 
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forth the town grew and prospered in the 
regular pursuit of commerce and the indus- 
trial arts, though not without its share in 
the history of succeeding times. 

Its presbytery received the title of 
“ungodly priestlings,’ with other compli- 
ments of the age, from no less a pen than 
that of Milton, for lifting up their testi- 
mony against the execution of Charles the 
First. James the Second showed his taste 
for arbitrary power by setting aside its 
charter. The Duke of Schomberg’s heavy 
cannon broke down its bridge in their pas- 
sage, and King William lodged in the town. 
Nor, small as its pretensions to antiquity 
are, is Belfast undowered with some por- 
tion from the common stock of provincial 
tradition, of which the following story is at 
least a specimen :— 

The handsome street still known as Cas- 
tle-place, and presenting a fair array of 
fashionable shops and modern buildings, is 
not only the oldest site in the town, but 
retains in its name the memory of a lord- 
ly mansion which, till the early part of the 
last century, was esteemed the chief at- 
traction and centre of Belfast. It had risen 
on the ruins of the ancient stronghold. The 
town had grown round it to almost the fourth 
of its present size; and about the year 
1708, the castle, or as it was called through- 
out Ulster, the Palace of the Chichesters, 
occupied nearly one half of the present 
street, with its halls, courts, and offices, be- 
ing a castellated edifice, built in the de- 
cline of the Tudor style, which had survived 
two civil wars, besides many a change in 
politics and fashion, and was growing ven- 
erable in the antiquity of more than a hun- 
dred years, Through all the revolutions of 
that century the family fortunes had pros- 
pered. The baronet’s crest, with which the 
builder of Belfast Castle had left his pater- 
nal estate in Devonshire, was long ago ex- 
changed for a coronet, and the lord in pos- 
session was believed to contemplate still 
higher honors in right of his political ser- 
vices against the remnant of native pro- 
prietors whose fatal and unmerited loyal- 
ty to James the Second had given the 
powers that were an opportunity of com- 
pleting the work of confiscation and exile 
in Ulster. Wealth had flowed to their 
house through similar channels, The col- 
ony which Sir Arthur planted around his 
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mansion had become a busy burgh of sun- 
dry streets and lanes, from whose old tim- 
ber cottages and new brick houses, standing, 
as they did, in confused proximity, the 
sound of the hand-loom and spinning-wheel 
were heard six days out of the week. It 
had churches, forges, and shops, not to speak 
of hostelries and warehouses near the wharf, 
from which some half-dozen smacks made 
fortnightly voyages to the ports of Glasgow 
and Bristol, and carried on the seaward 
commerce of the town. The dues and ren- 
tal of the lord of the manor had, in conse- 
quence, largely increased since that active 
deputy made good his share of the confis- 
cated lands. The Chichesters were still 
hereditary provosts, or, as its charter said, 
sovereigns of Belfast; but the trade and 
industry over which they presided was not 
of their English origin or creed. True to 
the observation of the author already quoted, 
Belfast, as well as the adjacent counties, 
had become an intrenchment of Scottish 
Presbyterianism. The people of the Cov- 
enant had taken refuge there from the 
Stuart persecutions, bringing with them 
their hostility to Episcopacy, their adherence 
to the Solemn League, and the ascetic Cal- 
vinism then prevalent in the West of Scot- 
land. The revolution settlement, indeed, 
left these to work themselves out in an- 
nual testimonies and lengthy sermons; but 
among their Presbyterian tenantry, the 
Episcopal creed and moderate Whig poli- 
tics of the lords of the soil, advantageous 
as they had found them, were regarded as 
“time-serving lukewarmness and a manifest 
leaning to Popery.” 

Life at the castle did not flow in a current 
calculated to lessen such prejudices in the 
rainds of an austerely pious people. The 
habits of English aristocracy were at that 
period still tinged with the mingled pomp, 
extravagance, and irregularity of the pre- 
ceding reigns, and, as might be expected, 
these prevailed in the lordly household. 
Its chief was, according to the records of 
the peerage, Arthur, third Earl of Donegal, 
an apparently frank and polished, though 
somewhat unscrupulous nobleman, fitted, on 
the whole, to prosper in the age of Sunder- 
land and Bolingbroke. He had continued 
long a widower, which those who knew him 
best averred was owing to the fact that he 
had yet found no advantageous opening for 
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a second alliance. His family consisted of 
three daughters, whose education was long 
finished, for it occupied but little space in 
the lives of the female nobility of that day. 
They were three stately ladies, with stiff 
bodies and ample trains, who went to church 
in the family-coach on Sundays, distributed 
a sort of largesse to the poorer tenantry at 
Christmas, and at all times painted, patched, 
and valued themselves highly on their 
ancient lineage, which dated before the Nor- 
man conquest, and the broad lands of which, 
as more than one suitor had heard, their 
politic father intended they should be co- 
heiresses. 

The Earl kept a retinue which was reck- 
oned large even for his rank and times ; but, 
in conformity with their established preju- 
dices, they were all of English descent and 
their master’s church, with the exception of 
the house-steward, the lady’s-maid, and the 
sempstress, The first of these had been, 
from his coming to authority in the castle, 
the subject of some wonder and much dread 
to the inferior servants. The uncompromi- 
sing character of the sway exercised by 
Archie, as they called him, when certainly 
out of hearing, and, in his own translation, 
Archibald Cunningham, was sufficient to ac- 
count for the latter feeling ; and the former 
continually recurred with the fact that his 
lordship had placed in an office of such 
power and trust one who made no secret of 
being a Scotchman and a Presbyterian. 

Archibald Cunningham reckoned as his 
progenitors a captain in Lesley’s army, a 
testifier for the Covenant in the Grass-mar- 
ket of Edinburgh, and a zealous minister 
who came to plant his faith on the then wild 
shore of Holyrood, when Belfast was yet 
unnamed among the towns of Ulster. In 
memory of these worthies, it seemed a par- 
tial degradation to serve an English lord and 
manage a prelatical household; but his 
country’s enduring strength of purpose had 
descended to him as well as her creed, and 
Archibald had an object of hisown. At the 
foot of that solitary mount which rises on 
the level shores of Carrickfergus-bay, about 
three miles from Belfast, and is still known 
as the Cave-hill, from the numerous caverns 
which pierce it on all sides, there lay, at the 
period of our story, where fair domains and 
villas now embellish the landscape, a rough 
but extensive farm, which the Cunningham 
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family had held in free-tenure since the days 
of the first plantation. Its last possessor, 
Archibald’s father, had, however, shown that 
excess and imprudence may find their way 
into the most sober community ; and having, 
in the course of that exhibition, become in- 
volved in pecuniary difficulties, he mortgaged 
his land to a neighboring proprietor, for a 
sum which barely enabled him to remove 
with his wife and son, and augment the 
number of linen-weavers and spinners in the 
town. Evil habits accompanied him there 
also, and at length induced the man to 
abandon his home and family, and enlist for 
a soldier in a regiment engaged in William’s 
wars on the Continent, from which he never 
returned. His mother’s industry, aided by 
his own early labor, not only maintained the 
orphan-boy, but gave him an education con- 
siderably above that of the class to which 
their fortunes had fallen. Neither the widow 
nor her son ever forgot that they had seen 
better days, but both possessed the retriev- 
ing spirit; and means being wanting to 
bestow on Archibald a trade or profession 
becoming his birth, he, as the next resource, 
took to the service of the surrounding gen- 
try, which, from the remnant of feudal ideas 
then existing, stood much higher in popular 
estimation than it does at present. 
Archibald had risen from one step to an- 
other in that vocation, always discharging 
his duties with unswerving punctuality, 
keeping the more humbly born at a digni- 
fied distance, and restricting his personal 
expenditure to the narrowest limits of so- 
ber decency. At the time of our tale, 
Archibald was almost relationless. His 
mother had long exchanged her humble 
abode and busy spinning-wheel for the 
quiet of the narrow house; and he was a 
grave though strapping Presbyterian bach- 
elor, whom the female inhabitants of Bel- 
fast Castle unanimously voted handsome 
and respectable, in spite of a certain raw- 
bonedness of appearance afid a manner 
which was reservedly deferential to his 
superiors, and coldly civil to all below him. 
None of these two classes, it was said, had 
ever found the courage to ask him a couple 
of questions, one of which regarded his 
own age, and the other that of a church- 
going suit invariably laid aside as soon as 
sermon was over, and religiously brushed 
on Monday morning, when they were again 
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locked up in an oaken chest, with the resi- 
due of the steward’s clothes. The cause of 
Archibald’s silence regarding his years was 
doubtless guessed at by his contemporaries, 
who knew him to be somewhere in that de- 
batable land of life known as middle-age ; 
but by the lengthy wear of that Sunday 
suit there hung an explanation of all his 
toil and saving; for Archibald had deter- 
mined to buy back his father’s farm, and 
establish himself in all his family honors 
at the foot of the Cave-hill. 

This was indeed a gigantic undertaking 
for a man of his income, as, besides paying 
off the mortgage, it included the purchase 
of a sufficient stock, the partial reclamation 
of the farm which had become a petty wil- 
derness under the stingy administration of 
its temporary proprietor, and the rebuild- 
ing of old Cunningham’s dwelling-house, 
which had fallen into utter ruin, all but one 
apartment, and it was the habitation of 
Val. Mooney and his family. 

Val. whose name in full was that of ‘a 
saint yet popular in Protestant England, 
“the good St. Valentine,” (though nothing 
but its abbreviated form was ever bestowed 
on the head of the Mooney household,) be- 
longed to that remnant of the native faith 
and people still allowed to linger on the 
shores of Carrickfergus Bay, under the treble 
stigma of a condemned creed, extreme pov- 
erty in worldly goods, and those improv- 
ident habits which charitable politicians 
regard as the inalienable heritage of their 
race. The Mooneys were ‘by no means fa- 
vorable specimens of their order. Val, his 
wife Rosin., and an annually increasing 
family, now numbering six, completed his 
household. They were all lean and ragged, 
with an indolent and hungry yet almost 
cheerful look, as if life to them had been 
but a succession of meagre days, and they 
were ready to enjoy themselves at any 
table in the wilderness. 

Earth had but two subjects of knowledge 
and interest for Val. Mooney, and these were 
tobacco and holidays: on the quality of the 
one and the recurrence of the other he was 
an undisputed authority in that district. 
Rosin. stood equally unrivalled in collecting 
news and communicating it in the most con- 
fidential manner. The children played con- 
tinually in the fields in fine weather, and in 
storms cowered patiently over the fire, when 
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they had any. The entire household “ thray- 
elled,” as it was mildly termed, in dear 
seasons, for Ireland had then no poor laws ; 
and their penates (to use a classic simile) 
had been removed from hamlet to hamlet, 
and from hut to hut, being generally found 
neglectful, and always unprofitable, tenants. 

Their latest resting-place was that ruined 
farm-house for which Val. had promised to 
pay rent to Ralph Rutherford, the Cunning- 
hams’ successor. Ralph was an aged bach- 
elor,on whom the desire of accumulation and 
the neglect of all his gatherings had grown 
in equal proportions from his youth, and 
naturally resulted in leaving him, at the age 
of seventy, the possessor of some hundreds 
deposited in the only bank at Belfast, the 
sad remembrances of still larger sums lent 
and lost through the lure of exorbitant in- 
terest, and the owner of lands and houses 
going rapidly to waste and ruin. Archibald 
Cunningham had grieved in secret over his 
father’s neglected fields, and yet more to see 
his house made the abode of those who, in 
his scriptural but unflattering language, 
“bore the mark of the beast.” The man 
had labored and economized to redeem it, 
till the tracks of time were on his hair, and 
he said they came early, but there was yet 
no probability of accomplishing his scheme. 
The “dog and the manger” was the example 
of old Ralph’s life; and Archibald well 
knew that he would never accept an install- 
ment of his claim, which consisted of both 
the principal and interest of the money ad- 
vanced, and the latter had grown to be no 
trifle ; besides, there was a spice of pride in 
the house-steward’s nature which would not 
allow him to think of setting up in a small 
way, and all his vieions of the Cunningham 
house and farm reclaimed were finished 
with the presence of Bell Seaton. 

Bell was the daughter of Ralph Ruther- 
ford’s only sister, who married a merchant 
in Belfast, and died early, leaving no child 
but her. Thomas Seaton was as aspiring 
a man as ever cast up daily accounts in a 
back parlor partitioned off an old-fashioned 
shop. He. sent his daughter to the most 
fashionable school in town, at which English, 
plain work, and good breeding, in all their 
branches were taught by Miss MacAdam; 
and it was the puzzle of his leisure hours 
where or how a match could be found 
worthy of the fortune he should amass, and 
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the lands of which Bell’s unmarried uncle 
would make her heiress. Hard-working and 
unquiet days were his, between speculating 
on every commercial project within his 
reach, and alluring the old gatherer to 
realize these expectations ; but—alas for the 
chances of life’s' war !—one month after Miss 
Seaton’s education had been declared com- 
plete, her father was summoned from shop 
and ledger by an illness, brought on, it was 
believed, through anxiety regarding the 
sugar-market, a sudden change in which had 
ruined his fortunes. His affairs were in the 
hands of creditors; and.old Ralph’s lamen- 
tations were loud over the anticipated bur- 
den of maintaining his orphan niece. 
Fortunately for herself, the day of trial 
found Bell possessed of spirit and energy 
not always remaining to those who have 
been heiresses-apparent. She at once re- 
lieved her uncle of his terrors, and turned 
Miss MacAdam’s lessons in plain work to 
account, by applying for the place of semp- 
stress, which happened to be just then va- 
cant, at the castle. Every body pitied Bell 
for the great downcome, even those who had 
prophesied that her father’s pride would 
have a fall; and all the young men of the 
neighborhood united in blaming old Ralph 
for not taking home the girl immediately, 
and declaring her his heiress; but as time 
wore away, and she was seen, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, occupying her father’s seat in the 
Presbyterian meeting-house, and looking as 
respectable as ever, people began to calcu- 
late upon her as a clever girl, who hada 
fortune of well-doing in herself, and a goodly 
background of expectations on the death of 
old Rutherford. The house-steward and the 
sempstress have long ceased to be regular 
requisites of noble house-keeping in Britain ; 
but at the beginning of the last century they 
were still retained, and neither office was a 
sinecure in the Earl of Donegal’s mansion, 
particularly that which Bell Seaton had now 
filled for almost seven years. In that stitch- 
ing time the handsome and spirited girl had 
grown a comely woman, with a manner 
above her station, and a character whose so- 
cial side exhibited the rare blending of gayety 
with discretion, and wit with good-nature. 
Bell had consequently few enemies, many 
friends, and general respect at the castle ; 
but the former’s entire force was compre- 
hended in Williamson, the Earl’s own man, 





and Madame Claire, the lady’s-maid, while at 
the head of all the latter stood Archibald 
Cunningham. 

Human enmities and friendships are often 
strangely connected, and so it was with the 
people of our story. The steward had con- 
sidered it incumbent upon him to befriend 
Bell when she came, young and inexperi- 
enced, to that great house, because, like him- 
self, she had been born to better prospects, 
and her faith and descent were similar. 
There were, indeed, other motives, which the 
prudent and care-worn man in authority 
scarcely avowed to himself, especially after 
he learned that Bell had ventured. to hear 
the Established Church service read on 
Christmas-day, and that Williamson had 
said he thought the girl might suit him, con- 
sidering her old miser of an uncle. William- 
son had a class resemblance to the valets of 
all times. His bringing up in London, his 
tours on the Continent with more than one 
noble master, and his liberally-dispensed 
knowledge of all that concerned aristocracy, 
made him a man of mark, not only in the 
servants’ hall, but among the humbler belles 
of the town. He had, however, one charac- 
teristic common to the notables of every de- 
gree, for the Earl’s own man was largely 
addicted to flirtation ; and though he carried 
on the siege of Bell’s heart with unusual 
vigor, the young sempstress soon learned to 
draw unfavorable comparisons between her 
unstable admirer and the grave and sensible 
steward. Williamson was late in discover- 
ing that fact; but the consequence was an 
inveterate dislike of both Bell and Archibald. 
However, the enmity of a mind divided by 
so many conquests could be neither active 
nor dangerous. Yet there was another in 
the house on whom a similar motive oper- 
ated more powerfully. Madame Claire, the 
lady’s-maid by pre-eminence, though the no- 
ble trio had sundry inferior assistants at their 
toilets, was brought up in France, being, as 
she said, the daughter of a Huguenot, who 
suffered for his religion, though the lady 
never went to church, and there was a tra- 
dition in the house that she had been seen 
with a rosary and a crucifix. Madame’s 
skill in the mysteries of the toilet, as then 
practised, was immense. She understood 
paint, powder, and millinery, to a degree 
which constituted her a perfect treasure to 
three noble ladies residing at a distance from 
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the British metropolis in the reign of Queen 
Anne. Besides, she was believed to be ac- 
quainted with certain renovating arts pecu- 
liar to the belles of the Continent, and to 
practise their most curious secrets for her 
personal benefit ; for Madame was known to 
have been long in the service of many an 
aristocratic family, and rumor said she had 
held office in the household of that Duchess 
of Portsmouth, who kept Charles the Second 
so faithful to France and the Holy See. Yet 
Madame Claire was still the gayest and 
smartest of lady’s-maids, Ever young, and 
always in the most amiable of tempers, 
though there was a tarnished, made-up look 
about the woman, and glances of fierce ma- 
levolent anger on slight enough provocations 
at times flashed from her black eyes, she 
stood higher than even Williamson at the 
castle, being much in her ladies’ confidence, 
and might have had humble servitors among 
the Earl’s attendants, as all great ladies in 
hall or hamlet may. But, despising inferior 
conquests, the dame of that rosary legend 
had early determined to bring the Presby- 
terian steward into subjection. It might 
have been that, like enterprising spirits in 
general, the very difficulty of the achieve- 
ment nerved her on, for Madame had warred 
against Archibald’s peace with unrelaxing 
vigor, little encouragement, and far less suc- 
cess, since his entrance on the Chichester 
service. 

The winning and, in Madame’s opinion, 
rustic rival who had carried off the prize in 
her life’s Olympian game, could not expect 
to be regarded with aught but her highest 
displeasure; and, for a considerable time, 
both maids and ladies, who shrewdly guessed 
the cause, were amused by her censorious 
remarks on Bell’s doings, dress, and general 
deportment. Gradually, however, as the 
sempstress grew in favor with the entire 
household, this hostility ceased. Madame 
declared that the girl had quite won her 
heart also, praised her on all occasions, and 
would have patronized ; but Bell, though she 
acknowledged her civilities, seemed to un- 
derstand that between them there was a 
great gulf fixed. 

Time had, apparently, brought nearer on 
the highway of life the now mature woman, 
and the kindly serious man who befriended 
her orphan youth, and actually perfected 
the good understanding between them. A 
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ring had been given, and a lock of bright 
brown hair bestowed. Archibald no longer 
feared for her orthodoxy, or preference of 
gayer admirers. Bell had heard his plans 
regarding the farm, and done her part of 
sympathy and saving, but the goal seemed 
still far off. They were talking sadly of its 
distance in the housekeeper’s room, to which 
Archibald had made an errand when he 
knew the good dame was absent, and Bell 
sewing there one cold November evening. 
The night had long closed, and so had the 
castle gate; yet frequent gusts and driving 
snow were heard against the windows. 
Few within that mansion thought of the 
night. The Earl and his daughters sat with 
some noble visitors at cards in the great 
drawing-room ; supper was spreading in the 
servants’ hall; and in that small backward 
room Archibald and Bell were talking of 
their prospects. 

“Never fear,” said the sempstress, glan- 
cing cheerfully up from the linen she was 
stitching, to Cunningham’s face, as he leant 
with crossed arms on the back of her chair ; 
“the farm will be your own yet.” 

“T hope so,” said Archibald. “ But what's 
that ?” he added, with a sudden start, as a 
wail of children’s voices, and an irregular 
knocking at the back gate, came mingled 
with the storm. 

“Q Archibald!” said Bell, “it is some 
houseless creatures, and children too, ex- 
posed to the snow; make them open the 
gate.” But Archibald was gone on the mis- 
sion of charity ; and the next moment, obe- 
dient to orders, though inwardly grumbling 
at being obliged to leave his seat beside the 
fire, the English porter stepped out with his 
ponderous keys—for much of the old state 
and strength were retained in Belfast Cas- 
tle—and returned followed by Val. Mooney, 
Rosin., and the six, their rags covered with 
thick coats of snow, and their faces wild 
with cold and terror....... 

“Rosin. acushla,” said Val. to his wife 
that evening, as he smoked the last morsel 
of tobacco over a dying fire (and less loving 
words had never passed between the pair)— 
“Rosin. acushla, its me opinion we'll hive 
to flit. Ould Rutherford ’ill be here in the 
mornin’ like a roarin’ lion for his rint. Ye 
know thir’s not a penny in our compiny ; 
and he says he'll pit distriss on our chatils. 
So, avourneen, as it’s the full on the moon, 
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get you ready the childre, a’ll pit the bits of 
things on the ass, and we'll start after sup- 
per-time, plaize God, to look for lodgin’ in 
Belfast.” 

According to that arrangement, Val. and 
his family, with all their movables packed 
on the back of a lean ass, the faithful com- 
panion of many wanderings, set out on what 
is called in Ireland “a moonlight flitting ;” 
that mode of removal being neither new nor 
strange to them. But the full moon in 
which Val. confided was obscured by dark 
storm-clouds, and a piercing north wind 
chilled the poor wanderers to the heart. 
Val. would have pushed on to the town, but 
there was a wake on the way, and none 
of the Mooneys could pass that festivity, 
though held in a cabin little superior to their 
own ; so by the time the husband had satis- 
fied himself touching the tobacco supplied, 
and Rosin. had heard all the news, the pitch 
darkness of a heavy snow-storm had set in, 
through which the family toiled and strug- 
gled, lost their ass, “chatils’ and all, and 
reached their destination only to find all 
Belfast in bed, for the burghers of those 
days kept early hours; but the lights of the 
castle were still seen through the blinding 
snow, and as a last refuge they sought 
shelter at its gate. 

The steward having partly heard partly 
guessed this revelation, in the hospitable 
fashion of the house he served gave orders 
for their immediate admission to the kitch- 
en-fire, a distribution of warm beer to be 
made amongst them, and a supper such as 
the Mooneys had not shared at any former 
era in their memory. After which he pro- 
ceeded to deliver, on his own responsibili- 
ty, a sound lecture to Val. on the general 
misconduct of his life, and his present de- 
linquency in defrauding old Rutherford of 
his rent. It is to be hoped that the patri- 
arch of the Mooneys was edified by that 
discourse, though it was chiefly spoken in 
broad Scotch, a dialect to which Cunning- 
ham always reverted in his wrath ; but cer- 
tain it was that Val. perfectly understood 
the conclusion, which took the shape of a 
promise to represent his case, as to want 
of clothes and employment, to the ladies. 

Val. promised, as was his wont, all sorts 
of amendment. Rosin. ratified his vows; 
and as the hour of rest approached, the 
wearied creatures were permitted to sleep 
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out that stormy night in the dormitory 
which ancient usage assigned to their order 
in great Irish mansions, a quantity of clean 
straw spread by the kitchen hearth. Next 
morning the snow-storm had subsided, leav- 
ing a clear sky above and a deep white 
layer below; but the servants were aston- 
ished to see how little honour Val. and his 
wife did to the breakfast, though the six 
juveniles amply made up for their omission, 
and in what strange haste the pair seemed 
to quit such noble quarters. According to 
his promise Archibald gave the ladies such 
a moving account of their condition that 
they sent a coarse gown, a frieze coat, and 
a blanket from their Christmas store to the 
Mooneys, besides orders to a poor lodging- 
house keeper in the town to receive them, 
till Val. should have found his ass and se- 
cured a permanent habitation—at least, in 
his sense of that term. 

Bell spared from her own scanty ward- 
robe, and coaxed from the English servants, 
odds and ends to increase the children’s 
clothing, and they departed with wonted 
prayers and blessings. Val.’s foot was on 
the threshold, when a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him, and turning to the 
steward, who, in addition to his other ben- 
efactions, had just bestowed upon him a 
world of good advice, he said— 

“Misther Cunningham, wud it be conva- 
nient to get a word wid ye in private ?” 

What can the man want with me? thought 
Archibald, as, with an amazed look, he an- 
swered, “Oh, certainly; come this way ;” 
and Val. followed him to his own room, 
carefully shutting the door, and said— 

“Misther Cunningham, I know ye'll call 
me a Papist, an’ mighty ignorant for what 
I'm goin’ to say, but thinkin’ of yer kindness 
to Rosin. an’ the childre, not to mintion me- 
self, a couldn’t go widout tellin’ ye. Great 
a scholar as yer honor is, maybe ye don’t 
know that there’s more nor yourselves in 
this gran’ castle at night.” 

“In God’s name, who are they?” cried 
the steward, looking instinctively at his 
open chest. 

“The Vargin knows!” said Val.; “but 
when all was quiet for hours last night, an’ 
the childre sleepin’ beside us, Rosin. an’ me 
wis wakened by the openin’ ov the kitchen- 
doore. The fire was burnin’ low but clear; 
and by its light we saw a man—his equal 
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nivir cum acrass me!—wid a long yellow 
shirt, a dark cloak, an’ a gran’ cap, like 
what they said our ould Irish kings wore; 


yet he wasn’t like a king, but had a poor| 


downward look. A wis gatherin’ heart to 
spake, whin he walked straight up beside 
our bed to the oyld flag that looks like a 
tombstone—an’ maybe the story’s true that 
the first Protestan’ Lord ov Belfast built his 
kitchen where the O’Neill’s chapel had been. 
We saw him plainly stoop down and lift 
the flag, like the lid of that chest, Misther 
Cunningham, an’ what wis there we couldn’t 
see; but there was a sound like the chink 
of money, and then a noise of feet flyin’ as if 
from all the rooms of the castle, an’ a voice 
among it, sayin’, ‘Madame Claire has set the 
castle on fire; but as it passed, the ould 
man let the flag fall wid a groan, an’ wint 
out in a far greater hurry than he cum in.” 

“You dreamt it, Val.” said the steward ; 
but his face was agitated with something 
very like fear. 

“Sorra bit ov me wis dreamin,” said Val., 
“nor Rosin. neither. We both got up and 
sat by the fire till day; but not a pinsworth 
more did we hear or see. Howsomiver, 
Rosin. is up to most of the stories, ould an’ 
new, and the intarpritation she put on it 
wis this:—When the O’Neills lived here in 
their glory, wan of thim had a steward that 
(beggin’ your pardon) wis seized wid sich a 
love ov money in his ould days, that he 
robbed his masther complately; an’, whin 
he wint to confession, the priesht ordired 
him for a pinance to go on a holy pilgrimage, 
beggin’ all the way to Girusalim. So the 
night before he started, the ould gintleman 
gathers up his pickins, an’ hides thim under 
a tombstone in the chapel, to be all safe at 
his home-cummin’. But he was drownded in 
the Rid Say, or somewhere, an’ cums back, 
it seems, now and then, to look afther the 
money. Who spoke about the fire,” contin- 
ued Val. shaking his head, “it’s not for hus 
to say; but it was plainly a warnin’ again’ 
the Countess of Clare, if ivir she cums to the 
castle; for ’am tould her ladyship’s givin to 
sit up at all hours and read in her bed.” 

“Well, Val.” said the steward, “whether 
you were dreaming or not, take my advice, 
and keep this story to yourself; it would 
frighten the servants, and neither the Earl 
nor the ladies would ever forgive you for 
raising such a report about the castle.” 
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“Wan ill never hear it from me but 
Father Callaghan,” said Val. “But, O 
Misther Cunningham! thir’s money under 
that ould flag, an’ a wish ye good of it,” he 
added, closing the door behind him to escape 
another rebuke; and joined his wife and chil- 
dren in the court-yard. 

Week after week that winter the servants 
grumbled and marvelled among themselves 
at Cunningham’s unusual, and, in their judg- 
ment, superfluous surveillance over all their 
doings with regard to fire and candle. Wil- 
liamson said he could not rest in his bed 
while there was a light in any part of the 
castle ; but as a large share of his attention 
was devoted to the quarters of the lady’s- 
maid, that adept in the mysteries of the 
heart thought she could define its real cause, 
and smiled upon him more graciously than 
ever, for having at length gained the good 
taste to give up the stupid sempstress. As 
the winter wore on, however, Archibald’s 
vigilance began to die out of itself, like one 
whose fears had been often disappointed ; 
and, to the great relief of the servants, it 
was almost forgotten about the second of 
March. : 

On that day,.a messenger arrived from 
Bell’s uncle, requesting her to visit the old 
man, on whom sore sickness had at length 
fallen with a sort of heart-softening power; 
and, as he was partially acquainted with the 
attachment between the steward and his 
niece, his dispatch hinted that should Arch- 
ibald wish to treat for the farm, he was 
willing to see him also on that subject. 

“T have got leave to go, Archibald,” said 
Bell, meeting her lover on the back stairs, 
“and be sure you come to meet me this 
evening, for the way is long and lonely.” 

“Tl come as sure as the night falls, and 
you'll help me to persuade the old man. If 
he’s at all reasonable, Bell, we will soon 
have a house of our own.” 

The steward stopped, for there was a step 
behind him; but neither he nor Bell had 
seen the malignant scowl flashed on them 
by the black eyes of Madame Claire, who, 
as they looked up, dropped them a courtesy, 
and darted up-stairs with a laugh of the 
best-natured raillery. 

Bell departed, right glad of a walk in 
that clear breezy day; but the sempstress 
forgot that in taking out her Sunday gown 
and bonnet for the occasion, she had left the 
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key in the small chest which contained her 
entire wardrobe; and, as the twilight fell, 
Archibald Cunningham also, in his Sunday 
suit, and with some carefully-folded bank- 
notes in his potket-book, set forth to make 
an abiding impression on the mind of old 
Ralph. That was an unusually quiet night 
in the castle. The Earl was from home, and 
there were no visitors. The ladies and the 
chaplain had sat down to cards, as usual, 
and the household were in their wonted 
evening places, all but Madame Claire, of 
whom it was understood that she had taken 
a severe headache and gone to bed. There 
was a light, nevertheless, in Lady Cathe- 
rine’s dressing-room, a noble apartment, in- 
laid with wainscoted oak and mirrors, and 
ostensibly belonging to the eldest of the 
sisters ; but the chambers of all three opened 
into it, and the richest of their wardrobes 
were kept there. Madame Claire stood, 
candle in hand, before one of those dark ma- 
hogany cabinets in which ladies of the period 
delighted. It was that in which Lady Cath- 
erine’s laces were kept, and the French- 
woman listened a moment before she applied 
the key to one of its best-filled drawers. It 
contained costly things, worn by her ladyship 
only on high solemnities, and reckoned among 
the heir-looms of the family. German point 
was there that had been woven before the 
Reformation, and old Flanders that had 
been envied at the court of Henrietta Maria; 
but the gem of Lady Catherine’s collection 
was a magnificent veil wrought by the Port 
Royal nuns for that Duchess of Orleans who 
died so suddenly after her mission to En- 
gland, With a bold yet careful hand, Mad- 
ame turned over the finery which had served 
successive generations, till she found that 
treasured veil, then thrust in the drawer, 
turned the key, and, with another glance to 
see that all was as she found it, closed the 
dressing-room door and passed, almost with- 
out noise, the distance of stair and passage 
which divided the apartment of the Earl’s 
daughters from the narrow closet appropri- 
ated to the sempstress, The humble gar- 
ments of the poor workwoman were moved 
and replaced with as much care as the inher- 
ited trappings of her mistress; and the very 
triumph of malice was in the Frenchwoman’s 
face as she closed the chest, with Lady Cath- 
erine’s veil hidden at the bottom. But, silent- 
ly as her wicked work was done, an earthly 
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eye had seen it. Williamson being particu- 
larly idle that evening on account of his mas- 
ter’s absence, took a sudden anxiety to see 
4himself in the Earl’s new morning gown, and 
while stealing to his object had caught sight 
of Madame’s motions, followed, watched her, 
and withdrew unperceived. 

There were half-scruples in Williamson’s 
mind, which disturbed his enjoyment of the 
Earl’s crimson damask. Should he keep 
silence, and let the deed take its course ? 
But it’s not my business, thought the valet, 
one doesn’t know what trouble one might 
get ; and neither did Williamson know that, 
just before it was pushed in, a spark from 
Madame’s candle had fallen into the deep 
drawer, and she had locked up the burning 
laces. The ladies sat late at cards; the 
servants enjoyed themselves longer than 
usual by the fires: and when, at length, all 
went hastily and tired to rest, as late sit- 
ters will, neither the steward nor the semp- 
stress had returned. 

Bell had found her uncle worse than she 
had expected. The old man was visited 
with asthmatic spasms, which increased as 
the night came on. When Archibald ar- 
rived he could talk of no business, and grew 
worse every hour. Bell would not leave 
her uncle in that condition— Archibald 
would not leave her; and they two sat 
watching by him till the clock struck two, 
when a mounted messenger galloped to the 
door with a cry that the castle was in a 
blaze. The terrified townsmen were stri- 
ving hard to save their houses, for the castle 
seemed beyond all human effort, when 
Archibald reached it. The fire had origi- 
nated in its interior, which was almost one 
mass of flame before the discovery was 
made. Most of the servants escaped, and 
it was afterwards supposed that the ladies 
must have been suffocated in their apart- 
ments, as they were never heard nor seen 
in the conflagration, But Madame Claire 
was making fearful efforts for life; and 
Williamson, who lived to tell what he had 
seen that night, by which account the origin 
of the fire was traced, said that her last ery 
frightened him from all evil for the rest of 
his life: and indeed the valet became a re- 
markably pious Methodist. All was done 
that the skill and appliances of those days 
could do, the steward leading every attempt 





to rescue the Earl’s daughters, but in vain; 
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and early next morning the palace of the 
Chichesters, which for more than a century 
had been reckoned the glory of Ulster, lay 
one mass of blackened and smoulderi 
ruins. The unlucky Earl laid the minera 
ble remains of his children in the family 
vault, and could never be induced to re- 
build upon the site; but the few native 
peasantry who remained in that district re- 
called in whispers to each other a wild 
prophecy, said to have been uttered by a 
pilgrim friar over the foundation of that 
castle, that what came by confiscation would 
go by fire. Val. Mooney, of course, under 
his wife’s administration, was the earliest 
acquainted with that prediction, and his 
neighbors said that the burning of Belfast 
Castle “had struck a lucky sort of terror 
till his heart ;” and this observation was 
singularly realized in the improved habits 
and generai prosperity of the Mooneys 
from that event. There was indeed a 
whisper that Val. and the steward, then out 
of place, were seen one night in the follow- 
ing summer, when all search and examina- 
tion of the ruins were long over, making 
strange use of a crowbar on what had 
been the hearth of the castle kitchen. Val. 
said “it wis wonderful how min’s eyes wis 
desaived,” when the tale was quoted to 
him; but he became a cottager on Cun- 
ningham’s farm, which old Ralph, though 
he lived ten years after, actually disposed 
of to his nephew-in-law, under the influ- 
ence of that threatening asthma, and was 
paid his installments with a regularity 
which at last satisfied him, Indeed, the 
prosperity of the Cunninghams, as people 
learned to call Archibald and Bell, went 
on steadily increasing till they were known 
as a wealthy family in their degree, even 
before old Rutherford’s death, at which pe- 
riod the lands he left were found to be en- 
tirely worthless; but Rosin. Mooney, when 
relating that. piece of news, remarked, in her 
most confidential tone, “there wis more 
stories nor iver wis heard about the burning 
of Belfast Castle.” 
ee 


Arrecration of any kind is holding up a 
candle to our defects, and shows want of 
judgment or sincerity. 

To be good and disagreeable is high- 
treason against virtue. 
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From “ Dickens’ Household Words.” 


Dreams, 


Wuen we picture to ourselves a person 
lying in a state of profound sleep—the body 
slightly curved upon itself; the limbs re- 
laxed ; the head reclining on its pillow ; and 
eyelids closed ;—it is wonderful to think 
what strange and startling imagery may be 
passing through the brain of that apparently 
unconscious being. The events of his whole 
life may hurry past him in dim obscurity ; 
he may be revisited by the dead; he may 
be transported into regions he never before 
beheld ; and his ideas, visibly assuming 
phantasmal shapes, may hover round him 
like shadows reflected from another and 
more spiritual state of existence. 

Let us draw the curtains gently aside, and 
study the physiognomy of sleep. 

The countenance may, occasionally, be ob- 
served lighted up, as it were, from within 
by a passing dream—its expression is fre- 
quently one of peculiar mildness and benig- 
nity ; the breathing may be slow, but it is 
calm and uniform; the pulse not so rapid as 
in the waking state, but soft and regular ; 
the composure of the whole body may con- 
tinue trance-like and perfect. There is, in- 
deed, no sign of innocence more touching 
than the smile of a sleeping infant. But, 
suddenly, this state of tranquillity may be 
disturbed; the dreamer changes his position 
and becomes restless; he moans grievously 
—perhaps sobs—and tears may be observed 
glimmering underneath his eyelids; his 
whole body now seems to be shaken by 
some inward convulsion ; but, presently, the 
strife abates; the storm-cloud gradually 
passes ; he stretches his limbs, opens his 
eyes, and, as he awakes, daylight, in an in- 
stant, dispels the vision, perhaps leaving not 
behind the faintest trace or recollection of a 
single incident which occurred in this mys- 
terious state. 

But what are dreams? Whence come 
they? What do they portend? Not man 
only, but all animals, it is presumed, dream, 
more or less, when they are asleep. Horses 
neigh, and sometimes kick violently ; cows, 
when suckling their young calves, often utter 
piteous lowings; dogs bark in suppressed 
tones, and, from the motions of their paws, 
appear to fancy themselves in the field of 
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the chase; even frogs, particularly during 
summer, croak loudly and discordantly until 
midnight, and then retire, and become silent. 
Birds also dream ; and will sometimes, when 
frightened, fall from their roosting perch, or 
flutter about their cage, in evident alarm. 
A bullfinch, says Bechstein, belonging to a 
lady, was subject to very frightful dreams, 
which made it drop off its perch; but no 
sooner did it hear the voice of its affectionate 
mistress than it became immediately tran- 
quil, and reascended its perch to sleep again. 
It is pretty certain that parrots dream. It 
is, indeed, a curious circumstance that the 
best way of teaching this bird to talk is to 
cover the cage over so as to darken it, and 
while he is going to sleep pronounce, audi- 
bly and slowly, the word he is to learn; if 
the winged pupil be a clever one, he will, 
upon the repetition of the lesson, in a morn- 
ing or two, begin to repeat it. 

Upon the same principle, school-boys com- 
mit their tasks to memory by reading them 
over the last thing before they go to bed. 
It is to be remembered that during sleep the 
mind may not be wholly under eclipse ; for, 
although some of its faculties—such as per- 
ception, comparison, judgment, and espe- 
cially the will, may be suspended—others 
(for example, Memory and Imagination) are 
often more active than in the waking state. 
But some persons, it is said, never dream, 
We are assured by Locke that he knew a 
gentleman who had an excellent memory, 
yet could not recollect ever having dreamed 
until his twenty-sixth year. Dr. Reid, for 
many years before his death, had no recol- 
lection of having ever dreamed. Dr. Elliot- 
son, also relates, apparently upon good au- 
thority, the case of a man who never dreamed 
until after he had a fever, in his fortieth 
year ; and we ourselves know several per- 
sons who are not conscious of ever dreaming. 
Nevertheless, many contend that in all such 
cases dreams really occur, but that they 
escape the recollection ; for they contend 
that it is impossible that the mind cannot, 
being an independent principle, ever be ina 
state of absolute rest. This is arguing within 
a very narrow circle. We must not forget 
that the intimate alliance of the mind with 
the body, subjects it to its general laws, 
the “heat-oppressed brain” requires rest to 
renew its energies, and the mind, of which 
it is the organ, in the mean time, may, as in 
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profound sleep, remain perfectly quiescent. 
The lids of the outward senses are closed; a 
veil is drawn over the immaterial principle 
of our nature ; and mind and body alike, for 
a period, lie in a state of utter unconscious- 
ness. 

Here, however, it may fairly be asked, 
how happens it that the same persons will 
at one time remember, and, at another, forget 
his dreams? This circumstance may, we 
conceive, thus be explajned :— 

Those dreams which occur in very deep 
sleep, and in the early part of the night, are 
not so likely to be remembered as those 
which happen towards morning, when the 
sleep is less profound ; hence the popular 
notion that our morning dreams—which are 
always best remembered—are likely to prove 
true. Then, again, the imagery of some 
dreams is more striking, and actually makes 
a deeper impression than the incidents of 
other dreams. We are told by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, that, on one occasion, a dream 
was so strongly impressed upon his eye, that 
even after he had risen and walked out, he 
could not be persuaded of its unreal nature, 
until his friends convinced him of its impos- 
sibility. The effect of some dreams upon 
children is very remarkable ; they are, it is 
believed, more liable to dreams of terror 
than grown persons, which may be accounted 
for by their being more subject to a variety 
of internal complaints, such as teething, con- 
vulsions, derangement of the bowels, dc. ; 
added to which, their reasoning faculties are 
not as yet sufficiently developed to correct 
such erroneous impressions. Hence, some- 
times, children appear, when they awake, 
bewildered and distressed, and remain for a 
considerable period in a state of agitation 
almost resembling delirium. The incidents 
which are conceived in dreams are indeed 
not unfrequently confounded by adults with 
real events; hence, we often hear people, 
in alluding to some doubtful circumstance, 
exclaim, “ Well! if it be not true, I cer- 
tainly must have dreamed it.” We confess 
we have ourselves been puzzled in this way ; 
the spell may be broken ; but the impression 
made by the delusion still clings to us; its 
shadow is still thrown across our path. 

The question therefore recurs, what are 
Dreams? Whence do they arise? We be- 
lieve that the ideas and emotions which take 
place in the dreaming state may be ascribed 
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to a twofold origin. They may arise from 
certain bodily sensations, which may suggest 
particular trains of thought and feeling ; or 
they may be derived from the operations or 
activity of the thinking principle itself; in 
which case they are purely mental. The 
celebrated Dr. James Gregory—whose pre- 
mature death was a great loss to science— 
states, that having gone to bed with a vessel 
of hot water at his feet, he dreamt of walk- 
ing up the crater of Mount Etna, and felt 
the ground warm under him. He likewise, 
on another occasion, dreamt of spending a 
winter at Hudson’s Bay, and of suffering 
much distress from intense frost; and found, 
when he awoke, that he had thrown off the 
bed-clothes in his sleep, and exposed himself 
to cold. He had been reading, a few days 
before, a very particular account of this 
colony. The eminent metaphysician, Dr. 
Reid, relates of himself, that the dressing of 
a blister, which he had applied to his head, 
becoming ruffled, so as to produce pain, he 
dreamt that he had fallen into the hands of 
a party of North American Indians, who 
were scalping him. These were dreams 
suggested by sensations which were con- 
veyed from the surface of the body, through 
the nerves, until a corresponding impression 
was produced on the mind. Upon the same 
principle, very strong impressions received 
during the day may modify and very mate- 
rially influence the character of our dreams 
at night. Dr. Beattie states that once, after 
riding thirty miles in a very high wind, he 
passed a night of dreams which were so ter- 
rible, that he found it expedient to keep 
himself awake, that he might no longer be 
tormented with them. “Had I been super- 
stitious,” he observes, “I should have thought 
that some disaster was impending ; but it 
occurred to me that the tempestuous weath- 
er I had encountered the preceding day 
might be the cause of all these horrors.” 
Other and less obvious causes are in constant 
operation. A change in the weather—in the 
electrical state of the atmosphere—and its 
barometrical pressure—the temperature of 
the bed-room—arrangements of the bed- 
furniture—the adjustment of the bed-clothes 
—nay, the position of the sleeper, particu- 
larly if he cramp a foot, or benumb an arm, 
will at once affect the entire concatenation 
and issue of his dreams. 

Furthermore. Impressions may be made 
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on the mind during sleep by speaking gently 
to a person, or even whispering in the ear. 
We ourselves, when in Italy, could on one 
occasion trace the origin of a very remark- 
able dream to our having heard, in an ob- 
scure and half-conscious manner, during 
sleep, the noise of people in the streets, on 
All-Soul’s-night invoking alms for the dead. 
Dr. Beattie knew a man in whom any kind 
of dream could be produced if his friends, 
gently addressing him, afforded the subject- 
matter for his ideas. Equally curious is the 
circumstance that dreams may be produced 
by whispering in the ear. A case of this 
description is recorded by Dr. Abercrom- 
bie :— 

“ An officer, whose susceptibility of hav- 
ing his dreams thus conjured before him, 
was so remarkable, that his friends could 
produce any kind of dream they pleased, 
by softly whispering in his ear, especially if 
this were done by one with whose voice he 
was familiar. His companions were in the 
constant habit of amusing themselves at his 
expense. On one occasion they conducted 
him through the whole progress of a quarrel, 
which ended in a duel; and when the par- 
ties were supposed to meet, a pistol was put 
into his hand, which he fired off in his sleep, 
and was awakened by the report. On an- 
other, they found him asleep on the top of a 
locker or bunker in the cabin, when, by 
whispering, they made him believe he had 
fallen overboard: and they then exhorted 
him to save himself by swimming. He im- 
mediately imitated the motions of swimming. 
They then suggested to him that he was 
being pursued by a shark, and entreated him 
to dive for his life. This he did, or rather 
attempted, with so much violence, that he 
threw himself off the locker, by which he 
was bruised, and, of course, awakened.” 
Dr. Abercrombie adds that the most remark- 
able circumstance connected with this case 
was, that after these and a variety of other 
pranks had been played upon him, “he had 
no distinct recollection of his dreams, but 
only a confused feeling of oppression or fa- 
tigue, and used to tell his friends that he 
was sure they had been playing some tricks 
upon him.” 

It appears also—and the fact is very re- 
markable—that a similar kind of sensation 
will produce the same description of dream 
in a number of individuals at the same time. 
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Hence different people will sometimes have 
the same dream. We read of a whole regi- 
ment starting up in alarm, declaring they 
were dreaming that a black dog had jumped 
upon their breasts and disappeared, which 
curious circumstance was explained by the 
discovery, that they had all been exposed 
to the influence of a deleterious gas, which 
was generated in the monastery. The 
effect of music, also, in exciting delightful 
dreams, has often been attested. A French 
philosopher whose experiments are reported 
by Magendie, according to the airs which he 
had arranged should be played while he was 
asleep, could have the character of his dreams 
directed at pleasure. “There is an art,” says 
Sir Thomas Browne—in his usual quaint 
style—“ to make dreams as well as their 
interpretations; and physicians will tell us 
that some food makes turbulent, some gives 
quiet dreams, Cato, who doated upon cab- 
bage, might find the crude effects thereof ; 
and Pythagoras might have had calmer 
sleeps if he had totally abstained from 
beans.” 

The influence of the day’s occurrences, 
and the thoughts which have occupied the 
mind during the day, have been said to give 
a corresponding tone and coloring to our 
dreams at night. Thus the lover dreams 
of his mistress; the miser of his gold; the 
merchant of his speculations; the man of 
science of his discoveries. The poets of all 
ages and nations adopt this view. Virgil 
describes Dido forsaken by Aineas, wander- 
ing alone on a desert shore in pursuit of the 
Tyrians. Milton represents Eve relating to 
Adam the dreams which were very natural- 
ly the repetition of her waking thoughts. 
Petrarch invokes the beauty of Laura. 
Eloisa, separated from Abelard, is again 
happy in his company, even amidst “dreary 
wastes and low-browed rocks.” 

There can be no doubt that the dreams 
of many persons are very greatly influenced 
by the reflections and emotions they have 
experienced the preceding day; but this is 
by no means invariably the case. We have 
known persons whose dreams refer habitual- 
ly to events which occurred to them, per- 
haps, twenty years ago, and upon whom re- 
cent events seem to possess no such influence. 
We have often been told by ladies happily 
and affectionately married, that while they 
were engaged, although their thoughts were 
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naturally much set on their engagement, 
they never dreamt of their lovers. So also, 
the father of a family, habitually impressed 
with a sense of his responsibility and affec- 
tion towards his offspring, will sometimes 
dream often enough of his neighbor’s chil- 
dren, but seldom, or perhaps, never, of his 
own. Try to dream ona given subjecti—re- 
solve and fix the attention upon it—going to 
sleep, and no sooner are our eyelids closed, 
than fantastic fancy will conjure up the most 
opposite and incongruous imagery. 

We have heard this dream-problem ex- 
plained by referring it to a principle of 
antagonism, which, waking or sleeping, may 
be observed in the animal economy. If a 
limb become fatigued by remaining too 
long in one position, it will be relieved by 
being thrown into the very opposite con- 
dition; if the eye fatigue itself by gazi 
intently on the disk of any bright coll 
and the eyelids close, the very opposite, or 
antagonistic color will be depicted upon the 
retina: in like manner, when our waking 
thoughts—in connection with the nerve 
matter, which is their material instrument— 
have exhausted their energy, we can easily 
conceive how the very opposite condition 
will be produced. Hence the most uncon- 
nected and preposterous train of imagery 
may arise from the very earnestness with 
which we desire a contrary effect. We 
dream of events which do not concern us, 
instead of those in which we are most deep- 
ly interested ; we dream of persons to whom 
we are indifferent, instead of those to whom 
we are attached. But, in the midst of all 
this curious and perplexing contrariety, it is 
remarkable—and may be esteemed a proof 
of the immateriality of the mind—that we 
always preserve the consciousness of our 
own identity. No man dreams that he is 
woman, or any other person than himself ;— 
we have heard of persons who have dreamt 
they were dead, and ina spiritual state; but 
the spirit was still their own—they main- 
tained their identity. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
once made an interesting observation on 
this subject to Mrs. Butler—then Miss Fanny 
Kemble: he pointed out, in conversation, 
that he never heard of any lady who ever 
dreamed that she was younger than she 
really was. We retain in our dreams even 
the identity of our age. It has been said— 
we think by Sir Thomas Browne—that some 
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persons of virtuous and honorable princi- 
ples will commit, as they fancy, actions in 
their dreams which they would shudder at 
in their waking moments; but we cannot 
believe that the identity of moral goodness 
can be so perverted in the dreaming state. 
We can, however, readily conceive that, 
when the mind is oppressed, or disturbed 
by the recollection of some event it dreads 
to dwell upon, it may be disturbed by the 
most terrific and ghastly images. A guilty 
conscience, too, will unquestionably pro- 
duce restlessness, agitation, and awe-inspi- 
ring dreams. Hence Manfred, in pacing rest- 
lessly his lonely Gothic gallery at midnight, 
pictures to himself the terrors of Sleep :-— 


“ The lamp must be replenished ; even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch. 
My slumbers, if I slumber, are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not. In my heart 
There is a vigil ; and these eyes 
But close to look within.” 


Contrition and remorse oppose his rest. If 
we remember right, it was Bishop Newton, 
who remarked that the sleep of innocence 
differed essentially from the sleep of guilt. 

The assistance supposed to be sometimes 
furnished in sleep towards the solution of 
problems which puzzled the waking sense, 
opens up a curious subject of investigation. 
Cases of the kind have been recorded upon 
undoubted authority. Hence some philoso- 
phers, like Sir Thomas Browne and Addison, 
have been induced to suppose that the soul 
in this state is partially disengaged from the 
encumbrance of the body, and therefore more 
intelligent, which is a mere fancy—a poetical 
fiction. Surely it is absurd to suppose that 
the soul, which we invest with such high and 
perfect attributes, should commit such frivo- 
lous and irrational acts as those which take 
place so constantly in our dreams. “Me- 
thinks,” observed Locke, “ every drowsy nod 
shakes this doctrine.” All we remark, is, 
that some of the ordinary mental faculties 
act in such cases with increased energy. But 
beyond this we cannot go. Weare informed 
by Cabains, that Franklin on several occa- 
sions mentioned to him that he had been 
assisted in his dreams on the issue of many 
affairs in which he was engaged. So, also, 
Condillac, while writing his “Cours d’Etu- 
des” states that he was frequently obliged 
to leave a chapter incomplete, and retire to 
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bed: and that on waking, he found it, on 
more than one occasion, finished in his head, 
Condorcet upon leaving his deep and com- 
plicated calculations unfinished, after having 
retired to rest, often found their results un- 
folded to him in his dreams. Voltaire as- 
sures us, that he, like La Fontaine, composed 
verses frequently in his sleep, which he re- 
membered on awaking. Doctor Johnson 
states that he once in a dream had a contest 
of wit with some other person, and that he 
was very much mortified by imagining that 
his opponent had the better of him. Cole- 
ridge, in a dream, composed the wild and 
beautiful poem of “Kubla Khan,” which 
was suggested to him by a passage he was 
reading in “ Purchas’s Pilgrimage” when he 
fell asleep. On awaking he had a distinct 
recollection of the whole, and, taking his 
pen, ink, and paper, instantly and eagerly 
wrote down the lines which have been so 
much admired. 

One of the most striking circumstances 
connected with the human mind is the ex- 
treme lightning-like rapidity of its thoughts, 
even in our waking hours ; but the transac- 
tions which appear to take place in our 
dreams are accomplished with still more in- 
calculable rapidity ; the relations of space, 
the duration of time, appear to be alike 
annihilated ; we are transported in an in- 
stant tothe most distant regions of the earth, 
and the events of ages are condensed into 
the span of a few seconds. The accidental 
jarring of a door, or any noise, will, at the 
same moment it awakens a person, suggest 
the incidents of an entire dream. Hence 
some persons—Lord Brougham in particular 
—have supposed that all our dreams take 
place in the transition or interval between 
sleep and waking. A gentleman dreamt 
that he had enlisted as a soldier, joined his 
regiment, deserted, was apprehended, car- 
ried back, tried, condemned to be shot, and, 
at last, led out for execution. After all the 
usual preparations a gun was fired ; he woke 
with the report, and found that a noise in an 
adjoining room had, in the same moment, 
produced the dream and awakened him. 
The same want of any notion of the dura- 
tion of time occurs, more or less, in all 
dreams; hence our ignorance when we awake 
of the length of the night. A friend of Dr. 
Abercrombie’s dreamt that he crossed the 
Atlantic and spent a fortnight in America, 
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In embarking, on his return, he fell into the 
sea, and, awaking with the fright, discovered 
he had not been ten minutes asleep. “I 
lately dreamed,” says Dr. Macnish, “that I 
made a voyage—remained some days in 
Calcutta—returned home—then took ship 
for Egypt, where I visited the cataracts of 
the Nile, Grand Cairo, and the Pyramids: 
and, to crown the whole, had the honor of 
an interview with Mahomet Ali, Cleopatra, 
and Alexander the Great.” All this was 
the work of a single hour, or even a few 
minutes. In one of the dreams which Mr. 
De Quincey describes—when under the 
influence of opium—‘“the sense of Space 
and, in the end, of Time were,” he states, 
“both powerfully affected. Buildings, land- 
scapes, &e., were exhibited in proportions 
so vast as the bodily eye is not fitted to 
receive. Space swelled, and was ampli- 
fied to a sense of unutterable infinity. 
This, however, did not disturb me so much 
as the vast expansion of Time; I sometimes 
seemed to have lived for seventy or one 
hundred years in one night ; nay, sometimes 
had feelings representative of a millenium, 
passed in that time ; or, however, of a dura- 
tion far beyond the limits of any human ex- 
perience.” One of the miracles of Mahomet 
appears to be illustrative of the same phe- 
nomenon. We read, in the Koran, that the 
angel Gabriel took Mahomet, one morning, 
out of his bed to give him a sight of all 
things in the Seven Heavens and in Para- 
dise; and, after holding ninety thousand 
spiritual conferences, he was brought back 
again to his bed; all which was transacted 
in so small a space of time that Mahomet, 
upon his return, found his bed atill warm. 
Are dreams so much varied as is generally 
supposed? Or, taking into consideration 
our different mental and physical constitu- 
tions, is there not rather a remarkable same- 
nessin them? It is certainly a very unusual 
circumstance to hear of any dream that does 
violence to the common experience of man- 
kind. One class of dreams, which may be 
termed RetrosPEctive, is of frequent occur- 
rence. These are characterized by the revi- 
val of associations long since forgotten. The 
faculty of Memory appears to be preter- 
naturally exalted; the veil is withdrawn 
which obscured the vista of our past life; 
and the minutest events of childhood pass in 
vivid review before us. There can be no 





doubt that something analogous to this oc- 
curs in drowning ; when, after the alarm and 
struggle for life has subsided, sensations and 
visions supervene with indescribable rapid- 
ity. The same very remarkable phenome- 
non takes place also sometimes in hanging ; 
but is by no means uniformly produced. 
“Of all whom I have seen restored from 
drowning,” observes Dr. Lettsom, “ I never 
found one who had the smallest recollec- 
tion of any thing that passed under water 
until the time they were restored.” Per- 
sons must not, therefore, be deceived by 
imagining that an Elysium is to be found at 
the bottom of a garden well, or a canal, or a 
river. 

But to return ;—it is not only the very 
early incidents of childhood which may thus 
be recalled by our dreams, but recent events, 
which in our waking hours had escaped the 
memory, are some times suddenly recalled. 
In his “Notes to Waverley,” Sir Walter 
Scott relates the following anecdote :—* A 
gentleman connected with a Bank in Glas- 
gow, while employed in the occupation of 
cashier, was annoyed by a person, out of his 
turn, demanding the payment of a check for 
six pounds. Having paid him, but with re- 
luctance, out of his turn, he thought no more 
of the transaction. At the end of the year, 
which was eight or nine months after, a 
difficulty was experienced in making the 
books balance, in consequence of a deficiency 
of six pounds. Several days and nights 
were exhausted in endeavors to discover the 
source of the error, but without success ; and 
the discomfited and chagrined cashier re- 
tired one night to his bed, disappointed and 
fatigued. He fell asleep and dreamed he 
was at his Bank, and once again the whole 
scene of the annoying man and his six-pound 
check arose before him; and, on examina- 
tion, it was discovered that the sum paid to 
this person had been neglected to be inserted 
in the book of interests, and that it exactly 
accounted for the error in the balance.” 

We read of another gentleman, a solicitor, 
who, on one occasion, lost a very important 
document connected with the conveyance of 
some property; the most anxious search 
was made for it in vain; and the night pre- 
ceding the day on which the parties were to 
meet for the final settlement the son of this 
gentleman then went to bed, under much 
anxiety and disappointment, and dreamt 
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that, at the time when the missing paper was 
delivered to his father, his table was covered 
with papers connected. with the affairs of a 
particular client ; and there found. the paper 
they had been in search of, which had been 
tied up in a parcel to which it was in no 
way related. 

There is another class of dreams which 
would appear to be much more extraordi- 
nary than these—of a Retrospective Cuar- 
ACTER, Viz: those in which the dreamer ap- 
pears to take cognizance of incidents which 
are occurring at a distance, which may be 
designated Dreams of Cornctpence. In the 
“ Memoirs of Margaret de Valois” we read, 
that her mother, Catherine de Medicis, when 
ill of the plague at Metz, saw her son, the 
Duc d’Anjou, at the victory of Jarnac thrown 
from his horse, and the Prince de Condé 
dead—events which happened exactly at 
that moment. Dr. Macnish relates, as the 
most striking example he ever met with of 
the coexistence between a dream and a 
passing event, the following melancholy 
story :—Miss M., a young lady, a native of 
Ross-shire, was deeply in love with an offi- 
cer who accompanied Sir John Moore in the 
Peninsular War. The constant danger to 
which he was exposed had an evident effect 
upon her spirits. She became pale and 
melancholy in perpetually brooding over his 
fortunes ; and, in spite of all that reason 
could do, felt a certain conviction that, when 
she last parted from her lover, she had 
parted with him for ever. In a surprisingly 
short period her graceful form declined into 
all the appalling characteristics of a fatal 
illness, and she seemed rapidly hastening to 
the grave, when a dream confirmed the hor- 
rors she had Jong anticipated, and gave the 
finishing stroke to her sorrows. 

One night, after falling asleep she imagined 
she saw her lover, pale, bloody, and wounded 
in the breast, enter her apartment. He drew 
aside the curtains of the bed, and, with a 
look of the utmost mildness, informed her 
that he had been slain in battle, desiring her 
at the same time to comfort herself, and not 
take his death too seriously to heart. It is 
needless to say what influence this vision had 
upon a mind so replete with woe. It with- 
ered it entirely, and the poor girl died a few 
days afterwards, but, not without desiring 
her parents to note down the day of the 
month on which it happened, and see if it 
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would not be confirmed as she confidently 
declared it would. Her anticipation was 
correct, for, accounts were shortly after- 
wards received that the young man was 
slain at the battle of Corunna, which was 
fought on the very day of the night of which 
his betrothed had beheld the vision. It is 
certainly very natural to suppose that there 
must be some mysterious connection between 
such a dream and the event which appears 
to have simultaneously taken place—but 
upon reflecting farther upon the subject, we 
shall find that the coexistence is purely ac- 
cidental. If, as Sir Walter Scott observed, 
any event, such as the death of the person 
dreamt of, chance to take place, so as to 
correspond with the nature and time of the 
apparition, the circumstance is conceived to 
be supernatural, although the coincidence is 
one which must frequently occur, since our 
dreams usually refer to the accomplishment 
of that which haunts our minds when awake, 
and often presage the most probable events. 
Such a concatenation, therefore, must often 
take place when it is considered “of what 
stuff dreams are made,” and how naturally 
they turn upon those who occupy our mind 
when awake. When a soldier is exposed to 
death in battle ; when a sailor is incurring 
the dangers of the sea; when a beloved 
wife or relative is attacked by disease, how 
readily our sleeping imagination rushes to 
the very point of alarm which, when waking, 
it had shuddered to anticipate. Considering 
the many thousands of dreams which must, 
night after night, pass through the imagina- 
tion of individuals, the number of coinci- 
dences between the vision and the event are 
fewer and less remarkable than a fair calcu- 
lation of chance would warrant us to expect. 

In addition to these we sometimes hear of 
dreams which appear to reveal the secrets of 
futurity ; and which may be designated Pro- 
phetic Dreams—unveiling, as they are sup- 
posed to do, the destiny which awaits par- 
ticular individuals. The prophetic dream 
of Cromwell, that he should live to be the 
greatest man in England, has often been re- 
ferred to as an example of special revela- 
tion: but surely there can be nothing very 
wonderful in the occurrence—for, after all, 
if we could only penetrate into the thoughts, 
hopes, and designs which inflamed the am- 
bition of such men as Ireton, Lambert, and 
the like, we should find both their waking 
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and sleeping visions equally suggestive of 
self-aggrandizement. The Protector himself 
was not the only usurper, in these troubled 
times, who dreamed of being “ every inch a 
king ;” but we want the data to compute 
the probabilities which the laws of chance 
would give in favor of such a prophecy or 
dream being fulfilled. The prophetic dream 
refers generally to some event which, in the 
course of nature, is likely to happen: is it, 
then, wonderful that it should occur? It 
would be curious to know how often Napo- 
leon dreamed that he was the emperor of 
the civilized world, or confined as a prisoner 
of war; how many thrones he imagined 
himself to have ascended, or abdicated ; how 
often he accomplished the rebuilding of Je- 
rusalem, A few years ago, some very cruel 
murders were perpetrated in Edinburgh, by 
men named Burke and Hare, who sold the 
bodies of their victims to the Anatomical 
School. We had ourselves an interview 
with Burke, after his condemnation, when he 
told us that many months before he was ap- 
prehended and convicted, he used to dream 
that the murders he committed had been 
discovered ; then he imagined himself going 
to be executed, and his chief anxiety was 
how he should comport himself on the scaffold 
before the assembled multitude, whose faces 
he beheld gazing up and fixed upon him. 
His dream was, in every respect, verified ; 
but who, for an instant, would suppose there 
could have been any thing preternatural, or 
prophetic, in such a vision? For the most 
part, dreams of this description are supposed 
to portend the illness, or the time of the 
death, of particular individuals ; and these, 
too, upon the simple doctrine of chance, turn 
out, perhaps, to be as often wrong as right. 
It may be true that Lord Lyttleton died at 
the exact hour which he said had been pre- 
dicted to him in adream ; but Voltaire out- 
lived a similar prophecy for many years. 
It must, however, be conceded, that persons 
in ill-health may have their death expedited 
by believing in such fatal predictions. Tell 
atimorous man that he will die; and the 
sentence, if pronounced with sufficient so- 
lemnity, and the semblance of its foreknowl- 
edge, will, under certain circumstances, 
execute itself. But, on the other hand, the 
self-sustaining power of the will, with a cor- 
responding concentration of nervous energy, 
will sometimes triumph over the presence 
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of disease, and for awhile ward off even the 
hand of death. The anecdote is told of Mu- 
ley Moloch, who, being informed that his 
army was likely to be defeated, sprang from 
his sick-bed in great excitement, led his men 
on to victory, and, on returning to his tent, 
lay down and almost instantly expired. 

But again it may be asked—what then do 
dreams portend? Do they admit of any 
rational interpretation? This branch of the 
art of divination, which was called formerly 
by the name of “Oneiromancy,” has been 
practised in all ages ; and there is, perhaps, 
not a village in Great Britain, or on the great 
continent of Europe, India, or America, in 
which some fortune-telling old woman will 
not be found who professes to be an oracle 
in propounding their mystical signification. 
The magicians of old were supposed to be 
skillful interpreters of dreams, which, like 
the wiseacres of Christendom, they viewed 
under very contradictory aspects. 

From one of the most ancient Arabic 
manuscripts on the subject, we learn that if 
you see an angel, it is a good sign; but if 
you dream that you converse with one, it 
forebodes evil—to dream you bathe in a 
clear fountain denotes joy—but if it be 
muddy, an enemy will bring against you 
some false accusation. To dream of car- 
rying any weight upon the back denotes 
servitude, if you are rich—honor, if you are 
poor. There is not an object in nature—not 
an event that can occur in life—that our 
modern fortune-tellers have not converted, 
when seen in a dream, into some sign omin- 
ous of good or of evil; and many even 
well-educated persons are in the habit of 
fostering their credulity by attaching an 
undue importance to their dreams. It is a 
curious circumstance, however, which mili- 
tates against this mystic art, that the same 
sign in different countries carries with it a 
very contrary signification. The peasant 
girl in England thinks, if she dream of a 
rose, that it is a sure sign of happiness ; 
but the paysanne in Normandy believes 
that it portends vexation and disappoint- 
ment. The Englishman conceives that to 
dream of an oak-tree is a sign of prosper- 
ity ; but in Switzerland, the same vision is 
thought to be a forewarning of some dreadful 
calamity. 

The domestic superstitions which are con- 
nected with dreams, are sometimes favored 
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by, and perhaps dependent upon, a certain 
morbid condition or irritability of the ner- 
vous system, which suggests the dread of 
some impending calamity, a painful and 
indefinite sense of apprehension for which no 
ostensible reason can be assigned. Strange 
as it might appear, the influence of our 
dreams upon our waking state is very re- 
markable ; we may awaken refreshed from 
a dream which has made us, in our sleep, 
superlatively happy; or we may rise with 
melancholic feelings after suffering intense 
affliction in some dream, and the details of 
of both dreams may alike be forgotten. We 
cannot, after being so much disturbed, at 
once regain our composure; the billows 
continue heaving after the tempest has sub- 
sided; the troubled nerves continue to 
vibrate after the causes that disturbed them 
have ceased to act: the impression still 
remains, and checkers the happiness of the 
future day. Even men of strong mind, 
who do not believe in the interpretation of 
dreams, may be so affected. When Henry 
the Fourth of France was once told by an 
astrologer that he would be assassinated, he 
smiled at the prediction, and did not be- 
lieve it; but he confessed that it often 
haunted him afterwards, and although he 
placed no faith in it, still it sometimes de- 
pressed his spirits, and he often expressed 
a wish that he had never heard it. In like 
manner, dreams, which persons do not be- 
lieve in, will unconsciously affect the tenor 
of their thoughts and feelings. 

There are many persons who appear to 
have habitually the most extraordinary 
dreams, and there is scarcely a family circle 
that assemble round the domestic hearth, in 
which some one or other of the party is not 
able to relate some very wonderful story. 
We have ourselves, a répertoire, from which 
we could select a host of such narratives ; 
but we have preferred, at the risk of being 
thought recapitulative, to dwell upon those 
which have been recorded upon unimpeach- 
able authority. The dreams which men 
like Locke, Reid, Gregory, Abercrombie, 
Macnish, &c., have attested, come with a 
weight of evidence before us which the 
dreams of persons unknown in the scientific 
or literary world would not possess. The 
impressions produced by dreams are s0 fu- 
gitive—so easy is it for persons uninten- 
tionally to deceive themselves in recalling 
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their dreams’ experience—that Epictetus, 
long ago, advised young men not to enter- 
tain any company by relating their dreams, 
as they could only, he affirmed, be interest- 
ing to themselves, and perhaps would, after 
all their pains, be disbelieved by their au- 
ditors. Nevertheless it would be well for 
all persons to study, whether waking or 
dreaming, the phenomena of their own 
minds, The ingenious naturalist, Dr. Flem- 
ing, suggests that persons should, in contra- 
distinction to a “Diary,” keep a “ Noctur- 
nal,” in which they should register their 
dreams. Doubtless such a journal might 
turn out to be a very amusing psychological 
record. 





Che Lost of the Fiddlers, 


BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 








A VILLAGE STORY. 


Tue midnight silence of the village is 
broken by unusual clattering sounds—a 
horse comes galloping along at the top of 
his speed, his rider crying aloud, “ Fire— 
fire! Help, ho! Fire!” Away he rides, 
straight to the church, and presently the 
alarm-bell is heard pealing from the steeple. 

It is no easy matter to arouse the harvest 
folks, after a hard day’s work, from their 
first sound sleep: there they lie, stretched 
as unconsciously as the corn in the fields 
which they have reaped in the sweat of their 
brow. But wake they must—there is no 
help for it. The stable-boys are the first on 
the alert—every one anxious to win the re- 
ward which, time out of mind, has been 
given to the person who, on occasion of a 
fire, is the first to reach the engine-house 
with harnessed horses. Here and there a 
light is seen at a cottage lattice—a window 
is opened—the men come running out of 
doors with their coats half drawn on, or in 
their shirt sleeves. The villagers all collect 
about the market-house, and the cry is heard 
on all sides, “Where is it? Where’s the 
fire ?” 

“Tn Eibingen.” 

Question and answer were alike unneeded, 
for in the distance, behind the dark pine- 
forest, the whole sky was illumined with a 
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bright-red glow, in the stillness of the night, 
like the glow of the setting sun ; while every 
now and then a shower of sparks rose into 
the air, as if shot out from a blast-furnace. 

The night was still and calm, and the 
stars shone peacefully on the silent earth. 

The horses are speedily put to the fire- 
engine, the buckets placed in a row, a cou- 
ple of torches lighted, and the torch-bearers 
stand ready on either side holding on to the 
engine, which is instantly covered with men. 

“Quick ! out with another pair of horses! 
two can’t draw such a load!”—*“ Down with 
the torches !”—* No, no; they’re all right— 
tis the old way !"—“ Drive off for Heaven's 
sake—quick |” 

Such-like exclamations resounded on all 
sides. Let us follow the crowd. 

The engine, with its heavy load, now rolls 
out of the village, and through the peaceful 
fields and meadows: the fruit-trees by the 
road-side seem to dance past in the flicker- 
ing light ; and soon the crowd hurry, helter- 
skelter, through the forest. The birds are 
awakened from sleep, and fly about in af- 
fright, and can scarcely find their way back 
to their warm nests. The forest is at length 
passed, and down below, in the valley, lies 
the hamlet, brightly illumined as at noon- 
day, while shrieks and the alarm-bell are 
heard, as if the flames had found a voice. 

See! what is yonder white, ghost-like 
form in a fluttering dress, on the skirts of 
the forest? The wheels creak, and rattle 
along the stony road—no sounds can be dis- 
tinguished in the confusion. Away! help! 
away ! 

The folks were now seen flying from the 
village with their goods and chattels—chil- 
dren in their bare shirts and with naked 
feet—carrying off beds and chairs, pots and 
pans. Has the fire spread so fearfully, or is 
this all the effect of fright ? 

“Where’s the fire ?” 

“ At Hans the Fiddler’s.” : 

And the driver lashed his horses, and every 
man seemed to press forward with increased 
ardor to fly to the succor. 

As they approached the spot, it was clear- 
ly impossible to save the burning cottage ; 
and all efforts were therefore directed to 
prevent the flames extending to the adjoin- 
ing houses. Just then every body was 
busied in trying to save a horse and two 
€ows from the shed; but the animals, terri- 
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fied by the fire, would not quit the spot, 
until their eyes were bandaged, and they 
were driven out by force. 

“ Where’s old Hans?” was the cry on all 
sides. 

“Burnt in his bed to a certainty,” said 
some. Others declared that he had escaped. 
Nobody knew the truth. 

The old fiddler had neither child nor kins 
folk, and yet all the people grieved for him ; 
and those who had come from the villages 
round about reproached the inhabitants for 
not having looked after the fate of the poor 
fellow. Presently it was reported that he 
had been seen in Urban the smith’s barn; 
another said that he was sitting up in the 
church crying and moaning—the first time 
he had been there without his fiddle. But 
neither in the barn nor in the church was 
old Hans to be found, and again it was de- 
clared that he had been burnt to death in 
his house, and that his groans had actually 
been heard; but, it was added, all too late 
to save him, for the flames had already burst 
through the roof, and the glass of the win- 
dows was sent flying across the road. 

The day was just beginning to dawn when 
all danger of the fire spreading was past ; 
and leaving the smouldering ruins, the folks 
from a distance set out on then return 
home. 

A strange apparition was now seen com- 
ing down the mountain-side, as if out of the 
gray mists of morning. In acart drawa by 
two oxen sat a haggard figure, dressed in. 
his bare shirt, and his shoulders wrapped 
in a horse-cloth. The morning breeze played 
in the long white locks of the old man, whose 
wan features were framed, as it were, by a 
short, bristly, snow-white beard. In his 
hands he clutched a fiddle and fiddle-stick. 
It was old Hans the village fiddler. Some 
of the lads had found him at the edge of 
the forest, on the spot where we had caught 
a glimpse of hiniooking like a ghostly ap- 
parition, as we ratfled past with the engine. 
There he was found standing in his shirt, and 
holding his fiddle in both his hands pressed 
tightly to his breast. 

As they drew near the village, he took his 
fiddle and played his favorite waltz. Every 
eye was turned on the strange-looking man, 
and all welcomed his return, as if he had 
risen from the grave. 

“Give me a drink!” he exclaimed to the 
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first person who held out a hand to him. 
“Tm burnt up with thirst !” 

A glass of water was brought him. 

“Bah!” cried the old man; “’twere a sin 
to quench such a thirst as mine with water : 
bring me some wine! Or has the horrid red 
cock drunk up all my wine too?” 

And again he fell to fiddling lustily, until 
they arrived at the spot of the fire. He got 
down from the cart, and entered a neigh- 
bor’s cottage. All the folks pressed up to 
the old fiddler, tendering words of comfort, 
and promising that they would all help him 
to rebuild his cottage. 

“No, no!” replied Hans; “’tis all well. 
I have no home—I’m one of the cuckoo tribe 
that has no resting-place of its own, and 
only now and then slips into the swallow’s 
nest. For the short time I have to live, I 
shall have no trouble in finding quarters 
wherever I go. I can now climb up into a 
tree again, and look down upon the world in 
which I have no longer any thing to call my 
own. Ay, ay, twas wrong in me ever to 
have had any thing of my own except my 
precious little fiddle here !” 

No objection was raised to the reasoning 
of the strange old man, and the country folks 
from a distance went their ways home with 
the satisfaction of knowing that the old fid- 
dler was still alive and well. Hans prop- 
erly belonged to the whole country round 
about: his loss would have been a public 
one: much as if the old linden-tree on the 
Landeck Hill close by had been thrown down 
unexpectedly in the night. 

Hans was as merry as a grig when Cas- 
par the smith gave him an old shirt, the 
carpenter Joseph a pair of breeches—and 
so on. “ Well, to be sure, folks may now 
say that I carry the whole village on my 
back !” said he: and he gave to each article 
of dress the name of the donor. “A coat 
indeed like this, which a friend has worn 
nicely smooth for one, fits to a T, I was 
never at my ease in a new coat; and you 
know I used always to go to the church, 
and rub the sleeves in the wax that dropped 
from the holy tapers, to make them com- 
fortable and fit for wear. But this time I’m 
saved the trouble, and I’m for all the world 
like a new-born babe who is fitted with 
clothes without measuring. Ay, ay, you 
may laugh; but ’tis a fact—I’m new born.” 

And in truth it quite seemed so with the 
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old man: the wild merriment of former 
years, which had slumbered for a while, all 
burst out anew. 

A fellow just now entered who had been 
active in extinguishing the fire, and having 
his hand in the work, had been at the same 
time no less actively engaged in quenching 
a certain internal fire—and in truth, as was 
plain to be seen, more than was needed. On 
seeing him, the old fiddler cried out, “ By 
Jove, how I envy the fellow’s jollity !” All 
the folks laughed ; but presently the merri- 
ment was interrupted by the entrance of the 
magistrate with his notary, come to investi- 
gate the cause of the fire, and take an in- 
ventory of the damage. 

Old Hans openly confessed his fault. He 
had the odd peculiarity of carrying about 
him, in all his pockets, a little box of luci- 
fer matches, in order never to be at a loss 
when he wanted to light his pipe. When- 
ever any one called on him, and wherever 
he went, his fingers were almost unconscious- 
ly playing with the matches. Often and 
often he was heard to exclaim, “ Provoking 
enough! that these matches should come 
into fashion just as I am going off the stage. 
Look! a light in the twinkling of an eye! 
Only to think of all the time I’ve lost in the 
course of my life in striking a light with the 
old flint and steel—days, weeks, ay, years !” 

The fire had, to all appearances, origina- 
ted with this child’s play of the old man, 
and the magistrate said with regret that he 
must inflict the legal penalty for his care- 
lessness, “ However, at all events ’tis well 
tis no worse,” he added ; “ you are in truth 
the last of the fiddlers; in our dull, plod- 
ding times, you are a relic of the past—of a 
merry, careless age. "T'would have been a 
grievous thing if you had come to sucha 
miserable end.” 

“Look ye, your worship, I ought to have 
been a parson,” said Hans; “and I should 
have preached to the folks after this fashion : 
— “Don’t set too much store on life, and it 
can’t hurt you; look on every thing as fool- 
ery, and then you'll be cleverer than all the 
rest. If the world was always merry—if 
folks did nothing but work and dance, there 
would be no need of schoolmasters—no need 
of learning to write and read—no parsons— 
and (by your worship’s pardon) no magis- 
trates. The whole world is a big fiddle— 
the strings are tuned—Fortune plays upon 
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them ; but some one is wanted to be con- 
stantly screwing up the strings ; and this is 
a job for the parson and magistrate. There’s 
nothing but turning and screwing, and turn- 
ing and scraping, and the dance never 
begins.’ ” ‘ 

The fiddler’s tongue went running on in 
this way, until his worship at length took a 
friendly leave of him. We shall, however, 
remain, and tell the reader something of the 
history of this strange character. 

It is now nearly thirty years since the old 
man first made his appearance in the vil- 
lage, just at the time when the new church 
was consecrated. When he first came among 
the villagers, he played for three days and 
three nights almost incessantly the maddest 
tunes. Superstitious folks muttered one to 
another that it must be Old Nick himself 
who could draw such spirit and life from 
the instrument, as never to let any one have 
rest or quiet any more than he seemed to 
require it himself. During the whole of this 
time he scarcely ate a morsel, and only 
drank—but in potent draughts—during the 
pauses. Often it seemed as if he did not 
stir a finger, but merely laid the fiddlestick 
on the strings, and magic sounds instantly 
came out of them, while the fiddle-bow hop- 
ped up and down of itself. 

Hey-day ! there was a merrymaking and 
piece of work in the large dancing-room of 
the “Sun.” Once, during a pause, the host- 
ess, & buxom, portly widow, cried out, 
“Hold hard, fiddler ; do stop—the cattle are 
all quarrelling with you, and will starve if 
you don’t let the lads and girls go home and 
feed them. If you’ve no pity on us folks, do 
for goodness’ sake stop your fiddling for the 
sake of the poor dumb creatures.” 

“Just so!” cried the fiddler: “here you 
can see how man is the noblest animal on 
the face of the earth; man alone can dance 
—ay, dance in couples. Hark ye, hostess, 
if you'll dance a turn with me, I'll stop my 
fiddlestick for a whole hour.” 

The musician jumped off the table. All 
the bystanders pressed the hostess, till at 
length she consented to dance. She clasped 
her partner tight round the waist, whilst he 
kept hold of his fiddle, drawing from it 
sounds never before heard ; and in this comi- 
cal manner, playing and dancing, they per- 
formed their evolutions in the circle of spec- 
tators ; and at length, with a brilliant scrape 





of his bow, he concluded, embracing the 
hostess, and gave her a bouncing kiss, re- 
ceiving in return a no less hearty box on the 
ear. Both were given and taken in fun and 
good temper. 

From that time forward the fiddler was 
domiciled under the shade of the “ Sun.” 
There he nestled himself quietly, and when- 
ever any merrymaking was going on in the 
country round-about, Hans was sure to be 
there with his fiddle ; but he always re- 
turned home regularly ; and there was not 
a village nor a house, far and wide around, 
in which there was more dancing, than in 
the hostelry of the portly landlady of the 
“ Sun.” 

The fiddler comported himself in the house 
as if he belonged to it; he served the guests, 
(never taking any part in out-of-doors work,) 
entertained the customers as they dropped 
in, played a hand at cards occasionally, and 
was never ata loss in praising a fresh tap. 
“We've just opened a new cask of wine— 
only taste, and say if there’s not music in 
wine, and something divine!” Touching 
every thing that concerned the household, 
he invariably used the authoritative and 
familiar we:—“ We have a cellar fit for a 
king ;” “ Our house lies in every one’s way ;” 
and so forth. 

Hans and his fiddle, as a matter of course, 
were at every village-gathering and festiv- 
ity ; and the people of the country round- 
about could never dissociate in their thoughts 
the “Sun” inn and Hans the fiddler. But 
possibly the hostess considered the matter 
in a different light. At the conclusion of 
the harvest merrymaking she took heart and 
said—* Hans, you must know I’ve a liking 
for you; you pay for what you eat; but 
wouldn’t you like for once to try living 
under another roof? What say you?” 

Hans protested that he was well enough 
off in his present quarters, and that he felt 
no disposition to neglect the old proverb of 
“Let well alone.” The landlady was silent. 

Weeks went over, and at length she began 
again—“ Hans you wouldn’t do any thing to 
injure me ?” 

“ Not for the world!” 

“Look ye—'tis only on account of the 
folks hereabouts. I would not bother you, 
but you know there’s a talk—, You can 
come back again after a month or two, and 
you'll be sure to find my door open to you.” 
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» “Nay, nay, I'll not go away, and then I 
shall not want to come back.” 

“No joking, Hans—I’'m in earnest—you 
must go.” 

“Well, there’s one way to force me: go 
up into my room, pack my things into a 
bundle, and throw them into the road; 
otherwise I promise you I'll not budge from 
the spot.” 

“You're a downright good-for-nothing fel- 
low, and that’s the truth ; but what am I to 
do with you?” 

“Marry me!” 

The answer to this was another box on the 
ear ; but this time it was administered much 
more gently than at the dance. As soon as 
the landlady’s back was turned, Hans took 
his fiddle and struck up a lively tune. 

From time to time the hostess of the 
“Sun” recurred to the subject of Han’s re- 
moval, urging him to go; but his answer 
was always ready—always the same— 
“ Marry me !” 

One day in conversation she told him that 
the police would be sure soon to interfere 
and forbid his remaining longer, as he had 
no proper certificate; and so forth. Hans 
answered not a word, but cocking his hat 
knowingly on the left side, he whistled a 
merry tune, and set out for the castle of the 
count, distant a few miles. The village at 


that time belonged to the Count Von S——., 


That evening, as the landlady was stand- 
ing by the kitchen fire, her cheeks glowing 
with the reflection from the hearth, Hans 
entered, and without moving a muscle of 
his face, handed to her a paper, and said, 
“ Look ye, there’s our marriage-license ; the 
count dispenses with publishing the bans. 
This is Friday—Sunday is our wedding-day !” 

“ What do you say, you saucy fellow? I 
hope—” 

“Hollo, Mr. Schoolmaster !” interrupted 
Hans, as he saw that worthy functionary 
passing the window just at that instant. 
“ Do step in here, and read this paper.” 

Hans held the landlady tight by the arm, 
while the schoolmaster read the document, 
and at the conclusion tendered his congrat- 
ulations and good wishes. 

“Well, well—with all my heart!” said 
the landlady at length. “Since ’tis to be so, 
to tell the truth I've long had a liking for 
you, Hans; but ’twas only on account of the 
prate and gossip—” 
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“Sunday morning then ?” 

“ Ay, ay—you rogue.” 

A merry scene was that, when on the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning Hans the Fiddler— 
or, to give him his proper style, Johann 
Grubenmiiller—paraded to church by the 
side of his betrothed, fiddling the wedding- 
march, partly for his self-gratification, partly 
to give the ceremony a certain solemn hilar- 
ity. For a short space he deposited his 
instrument on the baptismal font; but the 
ceremony being ended he shouldered it 
again, struck up an unusually brisk tune, 
and played so marvellously, that the folks 
were fairly dying with laughter. 

Ever since that time Hans resided in the 
village, and that is as much as to say that 
mirth and jollity abode there. For some 
years past, however, Hans was often subject 
to fits of dejection, for the authorities had 
decreed that there should be no more dan- 
cing without the special permission of the 
magistrates. Trumpets and other wind- 
instruments supplanted the fiddle, and our 
friend Hans could no longer play his merry 
jigs, except to the children under the old 
oak-tree, until his reverence, in the exercise 
of his clerical powers, forbade even this 
amusement, as prejudicial to sound school 
discipline. ; 

Hans lost his wife just three years ago, 
with whom he had lived in uninterrupted 
harmony. Brightly and joyously as he had 
looked on life at the outset of his career, its 
close seemed often clouded, sad, and bur- 
densome, more than he was himself aware. 
“ A man ought not to grow so old!” he often 
repeated—an expression which escaped from 
a long train of thought that was passing un- 
consciously in the old man’s mind, in which 
he acknowledged to himself that young limbs 
and the vigor of youth properly belonged to 
the careless life of a wandering musician. 
“The hay does not grow as sweet as it did 
thirty years ago!” he stoutly maintained. 

The new village magistrate, who had a 
peculiarly kind feeling towards old Hans, set 
about devising means of securing him from 
want for the rest of his days. The sum (no 
inconsiderable one) for which the house was 
insured in the fire-office was by law not 
payable in full until another house should 
be built in its place. It happened that the 
parish had for a long time been looking out 
for a spot on which to erect a new school- 
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house in the village, and at the suggestion of 
the worthy magistrate the authorities now 
bought from Hans the ground on which his 
cottage had stood, with all that remained 
upon it. But the old man did not wish to 
be paid any sum down, and an annuity was 
settled on him ‘instead, amply sufficient to 
provide for all his wants. This plan quite 
took his fancy; he chuckled at the thought 
(as he expressed it) that he was eating him- 
self up, and draining the glass to the last drop. 

Hans, moreover, was now permitted again 
to play to the children under the village 
oak on a summer evening. Thus he lived 
quite a new life; and his former spirit 
seemed in some measure to return. In the 
summer, when the building of the new school- 
house was commenced, old Hans was rivet- 
ed to the spot as if by magic; there he sat 
upon the timbers, or on a pile of stones, 
watching the digging and hammering with 
fixed attention. Early in the morning, when 
the builders went to their work, they always 
found Hans already on the spot. At break- 
fast and noon, when the men stopped work 
to take their meals, which were brought 
them by their wives and children, old Hans 
found himself seated in the midst of the 
circle, and played to them as they ate and 
talked. Many of the villagers came and 
joined the party; and the whole was one 
continued scene of merriment. Hans often 
said that he never before knew his own im- 
portance, for he seemed to be wanted every- 
where—whether folks danced or rested, his 
fiddle had its part to play : and music could 
turn the thinnest potato-broth into a savory 
feast. 

But an unforeseen misfortune awaited our 
friend Hans, of which the worthy magistrate, 
notwithstanding his kindness to the old man, 
was unintentionally the cause. His worship 
came one day, accompanied by a young man, 
who had all the look of a genius: the latter 
stood for some minutes, with his arms folded, 
gazing at Hans, who was busy fiddling to 
the workpeople at their dinner. 

“There stands the last of the fiddlers of 
whom I told you,” said the magistrate; “I 
want you to paint him—he is the only relic 
of old times whom we have left.” 

The artist complied. At first old Hans 
resisted the operation stoutly, but he was at 
length won over by the persuasion of his 
worship, and allowed the artist to take his 
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likeness, With trembling impatience he sat 
before the easel, wanting every instant to 
jump up and see what the man was about. 
But this the artist would not allow, and pro- 
mised to show him the picture when it was 
finished. Day after day old Hans had to sit 
to the artist, in this state of wonder and sus- 
pense, and when at noon he played to the 
workmen at their meals, his tunes were slow 
and heavy, and had lost all their former 
vivacity and spirit. 

At length the picture was finished, and 
Hans was allowed to see himself on canvas. 
At the first glance he started back in af- 
fright, crying out like one mad, “ Donner 
and Blitz !—the rascal has stolen me !” 

From that day forward, when the artist 
had gone away, and taken the picture with 
him, old Hans was quite changed: he went 
about the village, talking to himself, and 
was often heard to mutter, “ Nailed up to 
the wall !—stolen! Hans has his eyes open 
day and night, looking down from the wall 
—never sleeps, nor eats, nor drinks. Stolen! 
—the thief!” Seldom could a sensible word 
be drawn from him; but he played the 
wildest tunes on his fiddle, and every now 
and then would stop and laugh, exclaiming, 
as if gazing at some thing, “ Ha, ha! youold 
fellow there, nailed up to the wall, with 
your fiddle; you can’t play—you are the 
wrong one—here he sits !” 

On one occasion the spirit of the old man 
burst out again: it was the day when the 
gayly-decked fir-bush was stuck upon the 
finished gable of the new school-house.* The 
carpenters and masons came, dressed in 
their Sunday clothes, preceded by a band of 
music, to fetch “the master.” The old fid- 
dler, Hans, was the whole day long in high 
spirits—brisk and gay as in his best years. 
He sang, drank, and played till late into the 
night, and in the morning he was found, with 
his fiddle-bow in his hand, dead in his bed. ... 

Many of the villagers fancy, in the still- 
ness of the night, when the clock strikes 
twelve, that they hear a sound in the school- 
house, like the sweetest tones of a fiddle. 
Some say that it is old Hans’s instrument, 
which he bequeathed to the school-house, and 
which plays by itself. Others declare that 
the tones which Hans played into the wood 





* This custom is prettily related in Auerbach’s 
story of “Ivo.” 
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and stones, when the house was building, 
come out of them again in the night. Be 
this as it may, the children are taught in all 
the new rational methods of instruction, ina 
building which is still haunted by the ghost 
of the Last Fiddler. 








From “ Dickens’ Household Words.” 


GH Specimen of Bussion Suatice, 


Amonest the French prisoners taken at 
the battle of Vitebsk, during Napoleon’s 
disastrous retreat in Russia, was a French 
general, who was accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. Being badly wounded, he 
was removed to the military hospital; but 
the ladies were received into the private 
house of Madame Strognof, whose husband 
held at that time, a subordinate appointment 
under the Russian Government. 

A certain Botwinko was then Procureur 
at Vitebsk. Without the Procureur’s sanc- 
tion nothing can be done in his department ; 
for he represents the Emperor himsclf, and 
is usually called the “eye of His Majesty.” 
His saiary is only about twenty-five pounds 
a year; but he makes, usually, a good in- 
come by receiving bribes. Amongst other 
duties, he had to visit the hospitals daily, 
and to report upon the condition of the 
prisoner patients. He paid great attention 
to the unhappy General, who required every 
consolation; for despite his own deplorable 
condition, it was decreed that he should out- 
live his wife. That lady caught a contagious 
fever, which was raging at that time at 
Vitebsk, and died in a few hours. This 
event so distressed the General that he soon 
departed this world, with the only consola- 
tion, that Procureur Botwinko, a married 
but childless man, would adopt his daughter. 
This promise was actually fulfilled, and the 
little orphan was taken from Madame Strog- 
nof, and established under the Procureur’s 
roof. Her parents’ property—consisting of a 
carriage, horses, jewellery, and no small sum 
of ready money—was also taken possession 
of by Botwinko in quality of guardian to the 
little orphan. 

As the girl—whom they called “Sophie” 
—grew up, she became very engaging, and 
was kindly treated by Mr. and Madame 
Botwinko. She never lost an opportunity, 
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when any visitors were in the Procureur’s 
house, of praising her protectors for their 
kindness to her; and this, connected with 
other circumstances, contributed to the pro- 
motion of Mr. Botwinko; who obtained the 
more profitable situation of Procureur-Gen- 
eral at Vilna, the capital of Lithuania. 

Removal from their old connections, and 
from those who knew all the circumstances 
of little Sophie’s history, produced a change 
in the treatment of the new Procureur- 
General and his wife towards the child. 
Their kindness rapidly diminished. Sophie 
was not allowed to appear in the drawing- 
rooms, in their new residence at Vilna. 
They incessantly found fault with her; and 
ultimately, she was not only sent to the 
kitchen under the control of the cook; but, 
on the census of the population being taken, 
in 1816, her name was inscribed on the 
books as that of a serf. 

As the poor girl grew up she became used 
to the duties imposed upon her. Associating 
constantly with the servants, they considered 
her their equal, and taunted her when—re- 
lying on her infantine recollections, she laid 
claim to noble descent—by calling her in de- 
rision “ Mademoiselle French General.” She 
knew full well that she was entitled to better 
treatment; and, that in the absence of pa- 
ternal authority, she had the right of dis- 
posing of herself according to her own will. 
A strong inducement to alter her condition 
was presented in the person of a young 
clerk in a government office, whose duty 
sometimes brought him with papers to the 
Procureur for signature. Whilst Botwinko 
was engaged with his breakfast and the 
perusal of the papers, this clerk was some- 
times kept dangling for hours in the ante- 
chamber. After a time, these hours were 
agreeably spent in the society of Sophie; to 
whom he eventually made a proposal of 
marriage. She consented ; but, unwilling to 
leave her guardian like a fugitive, she ap- 
prised him of her determination, and hum- 
bly requested an account of the property 
which she had been informed he had taken 
charge of at her parent’s death. 

The Procureur-General at first excused 
himself from giving her an immediate answer. 
The next day he presented himself at the 
police office, the whole of whose function- 
aries were under his control. What he 
said or did is not known, but the result was 
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that Sophie was taken into custody by the 
police, and committed to jail. 

Many months elapsed before her fate was 
known at home. It was stated that she ab- 
sconded. The clerk, banished the Procureur’s 
house, could not discover the cause of the 
girl’s disappearance; and as all Russian 
criminal proceedings are conducted with 
great secrecy, he only ascertained by a mere 
accident that the girl had been sentenced, by 
a superior court, to receive a certain number 
of lashes by the knout, and to be sent to 
Siberia. The crime of which they accused 
her was that of attempting to poison her 
master and mistress. 

Alarmed at this information, the young 
man, without waiting for more particulars, 
addressed a petition to the war governor of 
Vilna, the old General Korsakof; whose 
power in that province was almost omnipo- 
tent, and if not misdirected, was very often 
beneficial to the inhabitants. The petitioner 
requested the General’s interference, and an 
investigation of the case; assuring him that 
the girl was innocent, and that the legal 
authorities who condemned her had been 
corrupted. 

The General was accustomed to decide 
every case en militaire. He had received 
from the police court an unfavorable opinion 
of the petitioner’s character, which was de- 
scribed as “restless ;” and was, moreover, 
rather offended at his authority having been 
appealed to by asubordinate. He therefore 
settled the business summarily, by sending 
the young petitioner to the military service 
for life, in virtue of the vagrant act. 

Still the young man’s petition produced a 
good effect; the poor girl was not flogged, 
lest that might have provoked some dis- 
turbance in the town. She was merely 
dressed in convict’s apparel and sent off to 
Siberia. 

The transport of Russian convicts costs 
the government but very little. They go 
on foot, sleep in étapes or barracks ; and the 
daily allowance for their subsistence amounts 
only to five kopecks, equal toa halfpenny in 
English money. This they, as well as the 
poor old soldiers who escort them, have to 
eke out by charity. For that purpose, the 
most attractive person amongst each party 
of exiles is delegated—box in hand, but 
with an armed soldier behind—to beg alms 
of the benevolent ; and Sophie was appoint- 
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ed to be the suppliant for the rest of her 
wretched companions. 

The road from Vilna to Siberia passes 
through Vitebsk. The convicts had not been 
long in the town before Sophie encountered 
Madame Strognof, who recognized the girl 
from her very great likeness to her mother, 
who had died in that lady’s house. When 
she learned that Sophie had been living with 
the Botwinkos, she had no longer a doubt. 

The girl asserted her innocence of the pre- 
tended crime for which she was on her way 
to Siberia, with tearful energy, and the good 
Madame S. believed her; but her husband, 
who was at that time the Vice-Governor of 
Vitebsk, to disabuse his wife’s romantic 
dreams, as he called them, sent for the officer 
escorting the prisoners; and showed her the 
list of prisoners, which contained a full record, 
not only of the crime imputed to the orphan 
girl, but also of the punishment to which 
she had been condemned. 

In the face of an official document which 
appeared to be regular, and which detailed 
the girl’s presumed offence with circumstan- 
tial consistency, Madame Strognof began to 
waver in her belief of Sophie’s protestations ; 
but the unfortunate girl asserted her inno- 
cence so strongly and incessantly, that the 
Vice-Governor himself was at length induced 
to look into the facts. The first suspicion 
that entered his mind was derived from the 
circumstance of the document stating that 
the culprit had been punished with the 
knout ; whilst, it was evident from her ap- 
pearance, that that dreadful torture had not 
been inflicted. He caused a medical man 
to examine her, who testified that not a scar 
appeared; yet the knout always leaves in- 
effaceable traces for life. 

In consequence of this discrepancy, Sophie 
was allowed to remain for some time at 
Vitebsk under the plea of illness ; which, at 
the request of the Vice-Governor, was read- 
ily certified by an official surgeon. After 
some delay, a memorial was forwarded by 
the unfortunate sufferer to the late Emperor 
Alexander, in consequence of which a court- 
messenger was sent immediately to Vilna. 
This gentleman brought back to St. Peters- 
burgh an enormous volume, containing the 
so-called depositions taken at the pseudo 
trial. After careful inspection of them, the 
Emperor decided that they proved the 
legality of the proceedings. So artfully 
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were these infamous depositions framed ; 
that, among them, appeared the formula of 
a chemical) analysis of the poison which the 
girl was accused of administering, and a full 
confession ; to which the culprit’s signature 
was forged. 

The answer, therefore, from the throne 
was not only unfavorable ; but the authorities 
of Vitebsk were reprimanded for allowing 
the girl to importune his Majesty without 
sufficient grounds. 

Notwithstanding, Madame Strognof was 
not discouraged ; and, to the great alarm of 
her husband, had another petition drawn up 
and forwarded with a suitable memorial to 
the Princess Maria Fedorowna, the Emper- 
or’s mother, who was known to all the coun- 
try as a pious and charitable lady. This 
petition presented to his Majesty by his own 
mother, had so great an influence over him, 
that he ordered the girl to be brought to St. 
Petersburgh. He felt convinced that some 
unaccountable mystery was involved in the 
case. 

In due time Sophie arrived at St. Peters- 
burgh, and underwent a rigid examination. 
She asseverated with the most earnest truth- 
fulness, that all the depositions were ficti- 
tious; that the chemical analysis was a 
wicked invention ; and that the signature to 
her fabricated confession wasa forgery. She 
also denied that any trial had taken place, 
or that she had been examined in any court 
whatever. Upon this, the Emperor appoint- 
ed Mr. Getzewicz, the Governor of Minsk— 
who was known as a most trustworthy man 
—to go personally to Vilna; to investigate 
the case ; and to report the result. For this 
purpose the papers and the girl were for- 
warded back to Vilna. 

The mission of Mr. Getzewicz was by no 
means an easy or a pleasant one: he had to 
contend with a swarm of official insects; 
which, like Canadian mosquitoes when dis- 
turbed, attack the new-comer from every 
side. However, Mr. Getzewicz stood his 
ground firmly. He soon discovered that 
the secretary of the police court who had 
drawn up the depositions was a convict, 
sentenced for life to Siberia for having been 
associated with highway robbers. He had 
escaped, and was retained in his situation by 
merely changing his Christian name, and by 
being reported “dead” by Mr. Botwinko. 
The components of the rest of the court 
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were no less suspicious. In Russia, the po- 
lice and sheriff courts, and even the provin- 
cial senate itself are the asylums for mili- 
tary veterans ; who, during their long service, 
had never been trained up to the law. The 
secretaries draw documents for them, which 
they sign—very often without reading ; that 
task being tiresome, and often incomprehen- 
sible to them. 

The court which had promoted and con- 
firmed Sophie’s prosecution, consisted of 
illiterate worn-cut officers, who had no 
scruple in committing the Procureur-Gener- 
al’s victim for trial to the First Criminal 
Court, (Sond Grodoski). 

But how was the deception carried on 
before the higher tribunals? This would 
puzzle the most ingenious rascality to guess. 
But Botwinko was a genius in his way :—he 
actually brought before that court, as well 
as before the highest criminal tribunal, 
another young woman; who represented 
herself to be the girl in question, and con- 
fessed her supposed guilt with all the de- 
sired particulars. The extraordinary intrigue 
was the more easily accomplished from the 
secrecy with which criminal investigations 
in Russia are conducted. Whenever the 
culprit acknowledges his crime, the sentence 
follows without farther inquiry; and, the 
jail being under the control of the police 
office, and the judges of the criminal courts 
not knowing the prisoner personally, they 
were obliged to receive in this instance the 
confessions of any girl whom the police 
thought proper to send to them. 

When the trial was over, the Procureur 
paid his hireling well, dismissed her, and 
drew forth his victim from her cell; substi- 
tuted her for the wretch who had stood at 
the bar, and sent her to Siberia. Villainy, 
however, be it ever so cunning, seldom half 
does its work of deception. If Botwinko 
had had the whole sentence carried into 
effect, and poor Sophie knouted, he would 
not, perhaps, have been discovered by his 
colleague at Vitebsk; and he might have 
lived a respected public officer to this day ; 
for of such characters does the Russian sys- 
tem admit the prosperous existence. As it 
was, however, on the report of Mr. Getzewicz, 
Botwinko, the secretary of police, and many 
of his superiors were thrown into prison. 

The end of this dreadful story is melan- 
choly, for in the end guilt triumphed. The 














GRAVES BY THE SEASIDE. 


Procureur-General, having several partners 
in his guilty practices, had, if one may so 
abuse the expression, many friends. At 
first they tried most ingeniously to bribe Mr. 
Getzewicz, and to induce him to give up 
further proceedings, but, finding him inflex- 
ible, they put a stop to all that business by 
administering poison to the unfortunate 
Sophie. They even threatened the Gover- 
nor of Minsk himself, in an anonymous letter, 
to do the same for him. 

That threat, it seems, produced the desired 
effect on the honest but weak-minded man. 
Seeing with what desperate people he had 
to contend—so much so, that his own life 
was in danger—he sent his final report to 
the (at that time) lingering Emperor Alex- 
ander, with a request for further instructions. 
In the mean time he returned to his own 
residence at Minsk, leaving the illustrious 
Vilna officials in their own prison. 

Shortly afterwards, the Emperor died at 
Taganrog. His second brother, the present 
Emperor, Nicholas I—greeted, on his acces- 
sion to the throne, with a formidable insur- 
rection at St. Petersburgh, and with alarm- 
ing conspiracies and political intrigues in the 
army—had no time to direct his attention to 
so trifling an affair as that of our heroine. 
Political prisoners were to be punished first, 
in order to spread terror among those who 
were not discovered as yet. The stability 
of the throne would not allow him to alarm 
the administrative servants and other crimi- 
nals who never thought of subverting Rom- 
anoff’s dynasty. Hence, with the exception 
of the political offenders, all others, whose 
actions were pending in different courts of 
justice, but not yet adjudicated, were amnes- 
tied by the Emperor, on the occasion of his 
coronation, in 1826, at Moscow. 

Thus, the Procureur and his associates 
were released from prison, losing nothing 
but their former situations. The Procureur, 
having scraped together a fortune by his 
bribes and graspings, did not care much at 
becoming an independent gentleman. 

What became of Sophie’s lover—the un- 
fortunate clerk, who was sent to the army, 
for his honest but untimely application— 
could not be learned. He may now think 
that his punishment was deserved and that 
the girl was really guilty ; but it is more 
than probable that he will never again in- 
terfere to restrain the grossest injustice. 
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And here ends our melancholy tale, which 
the censorship of the press in Russia pre- 
vented from ever before being publicly re- 
lated. Corroboration can, however, be de- 
rived from the inhabitants of Vilna, who 
lived there from 1816 to 1826; from the 
archives of criminal courts of that place, 
where M. Getzewicz’s correspondence is pre- 
served; from the list of all the Crown ser- 
vants of Russia, sent every year to the State 
Secretary of the Home Department at St. 
Petersburgh ; in which, for 1825 and 1826, 
Procureur Botwinko was reported to be im- 
prisoned at Vilna for the above case, and 
that the Strapchy of Oszmiana was acting 
in his stead as Procureur pro tem. 





From “ Fraser’s Magazine.” 


Groves by the Seasibe. 


THE CEMETERY. 


Wuart say the brown leaves gently falling ? 
Here lie the blest. 
What say the breezes softly sighing ? 
They are at rest. 
What say the restless waves below them? 
Keen was the fight. 
What say the bold rocks upward tow’ring ? 
Faith was their might. 
What say the purple flow’rets glowing? 
Bravely they bled. 
What say the bright skies spreading o’er them? 
Home for the dead. 


THE GRAVE OF THE SHIPWRECKED, 


We leave thee here alone, 
With none to weep and moan, 
Stranger, o’er thy sad doom 
Save the roaring billow, 
Thy cold death-bed’s pillow, 
And the night’s dreary gloom! 


We found thee on our shore ; 

And thy rigid feature bore 
Death’s pale well-known seal. 

The wind howl’d o’er thee, 

The crow’s beak touch’d thee ; 
But thou couldst not feel. 


Unknown to us thy former tale ; 
Naught was there on thy visage pale 
Of glory or of shame, 
In silence we interr’d thee: 
Sadly we have given thee 
A grave without a name! 


Perhaps some dear ones watch afar, 
F’en by the light, of ev’ning star, 

To welcome thee with gladness. 
And they look and say, “ To-morrow,” 
Till their eyes grow dim with sorrow, 

And hope is lost in sadness. 
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Afflicted ones, lift up your eyes, 

His home is there above the skies. 
What sleeps in dust is dust. 

But One there is, mighty to save, 

Who watches o’er his lonely grave ; 
In Him put ye your trust. 


THE IDIOTS GRAVE. 


And would you know why thistles grow 
Upon this weed-clad grave ? 

And why ’tis placed where north winds blow, 
And green bows never wave? 

She was a sickly orphan child 
Who sleeps beneath this stone ; 

Helpless and weak, this maiden mild 
Stood in the world alone. 


An idiot girl! she was alone 
In solitude complete ; 
For e’en ’mongst children there was none 
To make her blank path sweet. 
And so she wander’d by the sea, 
And listen’d to the wind, 
And join’d in its wild melody, 
Singing with vacant mind. 


A burden was she to the poor, 
Who sometimes gave her'bread ; 

Or let her sleep within their door, 
Half wishing she were dead. 

They made her at her needle ply, 
But much she lackéd skill ; 

And her fingers moved wearily, 
The irksome task to fill. 


“T will not come again,” she said, 
One morning as she went ; 

And by the seaside onward sped, 
Till her slight strength was spent. 

Hour after hour pass’d swiftly by, 
Yet she returned not 

At night—her senseless frame to lie 
In the rough peasant’s cot. 


A fisher passing the next day, 
Espied her on the sand: 

At eve returning the same way, 
Still saw her on the strand. 
The calm tide had wash’d over 

Her body as it lay ; 
But the hapless idiot rover 
Resisted not its sway. 


Now on that cold and pallid face 
A smile of heaven was seen ; 
There was no longer any’ trace 
Of the lorn wretch she’d been. 
Doubtless her mind had seen the light 
As her worn spirit fled: 
And on her Jone and darksome night 
Her God His ray had shed. 


THE BABY'S GRAVE. 


‘One Sunday at the font, sweet babe, the next we 
laid thee here ; 

‘We wore no mournful black for thee, we shed no 
bitter tear ; 








NOTABILIA. 


The white waves dancing gladly, and the birds 
with song so gay, 

They wish’d to make us understand it was a festive 
day. 


The gentle Shepherd bent His gaze upon His wan- 
d’ring sheep ; 

Within His arms He took that lamb ; “ Nay, mother 
do not weep: 

Around the earthly fold are wolves, but he is safe 
with Me. 

Shall he not come ?’—She smiled and said, “ With 
Thee, good Lord, with Thee.” 

H. E, 





Putabilia. 


THE OLD ENGLISH IDEA OF A FRENCHMAN. 


Ir was profoundly observed by a witty 
member of the Court of Common Council, 
in Council assembled in the City of London, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty, that the French are a 
frog-eating people, who wear wooden shoes. 
We are credibly informed, in reference to 
the nation whom this choice spirit so happily 
disposed of, that the caricatures and stage 
representations which were current in En- 
gland some half a century ago, exactly depict 
their present condition. For example, we 
understand that every Frenchman, without 
exception, wears a pigtail and curl-papers. 
That he is extremely sallow, thin, long-faced, 
and lantern-jawed. That the calves of his 
legs are invariably undeveloped; that his 
legs fail at the knees, and that his shoulders 
are always higher than his ears. We are 
likewise assured thet he rarely tastes any 
food but soup maigre, and an onion: that he 
always says, “By Gar! Aha! Vat you tell 
me, Sare!” at the end of every sentence he 
utters; and that the true generic name of 
his race is the Mounseers, or the Parly-Voos. 
If he be not a dancing-master or a barber, 
he must be a cook; since no other trades 
but those three are congenial to the tastes 
of the people, or permitted by the Institu- 
tions of the country. Heis aslave, of course. 
The ladies of France (who are also slaves) 
invariably have their heads tied up in Belcher 
handkerchiefs, wear long ear-rings, carry tam- 
bourines, and beguile the weariness of their 
yoke by singing in head voices through their 
noses—principally to barrel-organs. 

It may be generally summed up, of this 
inferior people, that they have no idea of 
any thing.—Household Words. 














CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 


EARLY RISING, 

Whatever may be the quantity of sleep 
required, early rising is essential to health, 
and promotes longevity, Almost all men 
who have distinguished themselves in 
Science, Literature, and the Arts, have been, 
as Mr. Macnish states, early risers. The 
industrious, the active minded, the enthusi- 
ast in the pursuit of knowledge or gain, are 
up betimes at their respective occupations, 
while the sluggard wastes the most beauti- 
ful period of life in pernicious slumber. 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace, are all represent- 
ed as early risers; the same was the case 
with Paley, Franklin, Priestly, Parkhurst, 
and Buffon; the last of whom ordered his 
servant to awaken him every morning, and 
compel him to get up by force if he evinced 
any reluctance, for which service he was 
rewarded with a crown each day, which 
recompense he forfeited if he did not oblige 
his master to get out of bed before the clock 
struck six. Bishops Jewel and Burnet rose 
every morning at four o'clock. Sir Thomas 
More did the same thing. Napoleon was an 
early riser, so were Frederick the Great and 
Charles the Twelfth; so is her present 
Majesty ; and so are almost all the nobility 
in attendance upon the court. That early 
rising tends to prolong life, appears to be 
clearly proved. One of our most eminent 
Judges, Lord Mansfield, was at the pains of 
collecting some curious evidence on this sub- 
ject. When he presided in his judicial 
capacity over the court, he questioned every 
old person who appeared at the bar respect- 
ing his habits.) “What age are you?” 
“What sort of life have you led—often 
drunk, eh?” “Please God,” answered a 
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man upwards of ninety, “I have seldom 
gone to bed sober,” and in fact it turned out 
that while some of these veterans pleaded 
guilty to habitual intemperance, and others 
on the contrary attested their uniform sobri- 
ety, all agreed on one point—that of having 
been early risers. Nevertheless, the morn- 
ing snooze has, we confess, its temptations. 
Our readers will remember Burns's pleasant 
little song :— 


“ Up in the mornings, no for me, 
Up in the morning early ; 
When a’ the hills are cover’d wi’ snaw, 
I’m sure it’s winter fairly.” 


Thomson, the author of “The Seasons,” 
passed a great portion of his time in bed. 

Dean Swift, we are told, lay in bed until 
eleven o'clock every morning, to think of wit 
for the day. 

Sir Walter Scott observed, “I like to lie 
simmering over things for an hour or so be- 
fore I get up—and there’s the time*I am 
dressing to overhaul my half-sleeping, half- 
waking projet de Chapitre, and when I get 
the paper before me, it commonly runs off 
pretty easily.” We have always considered 
the morning toilet should be gone through 
very methodically, and very deliberately ; it 
is a ceremony that should not be too hastily 
performed ; during the operation of shaving 
in particular, which ought always to be per- 
formed slowly, many strange fancies and 
thoughtful suggestions may flit across the 
mind. It should, however, be added, that 
Sir Walter Scott, during the greater part of 
his life, rose by five o’clock, and that his 
literary work was chiefly accomplished be- 
fore breakfast—Household Words. 
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Tue National Academy of Design has 
opened its rooms the past week, to a more 
brilliant display of pictures, (as the world 
says,) than has ever been exhibited in this 
city before. 

The initiative festival took place upon the 
Saturday preceding our last issue. Supper, 
song, and speeches, rounded up a genial 
evening passed among the trophies of the 
artist’s labors. 

A sentiment expressive of the connection 





between Art and Religion called up the 
Rev. Mr. Bettows, who remarked upon the 
tendency of American Society to sensualism, 
money-making, and material enjoyment— 
a tendency which it belonged to Art to 
modify and correct. 

Dr. Betaune followed in a similar strain, 
advising a more liberal encouragement of 
art, in place of the usual city extravagance 
in mirrors, and furniture. 

Among the pictures the present year, 
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several are noticeable as being the work of 
foreign artists, We may specially designate 
one of CoorEr’s effective cattle-pieces, loaned 
to the academy by Mrs. Carry of Philadel- 
phia. A sea-piece by SranrrExp also ap- 
pears upon the catalogue. We shall take 
some future occasion to remark at more 
length upon the works of the various Ameri- 
can artists. 


—— Since our last writing, a deluge of 
news, and of gold, has come upon us from 
the Pacific coast. The miners.are succeed- 
ing with the same unfortunate celerity in 
winning fortunes, that has made them here- 
tofore so reckless, improvident, and careless 
of life and honor. A strange, and almost 
unheard of state of society reigns at San 
Francisco; robberies and murders are multi- 
plying by scores, and as for any standard of 
moral and honest action it seems as foreign 
to their desire as it is foreign to their life. 
Recent accounts of a triumph of Lynch law 
in that region confirm with terrible force 
what we have remarked. Nor is it any 
palliation of these aggressions upon the old 
and recognized order of justice, that their 
chief promoters are men of character and 
reputation. When lawlessness finds abettors 
in those who have known and acknowledged 
the best dicta of civil jurisprudence, little 
is to be hoped for from those who are law- 
less by education, as well as by nature. 

The Sacramento papers of the latest dates 
are filled with detailed accounts of the affair 
to which we allude, It appears that an affray 
in a gambling house, in which a stranger was 
worsted, induced a mechanic, who chanced 
to be passing, to interfere in his behalf. 
Whereupon, the mechanic, Myers by name, 
was shot by one of the gamblers. 

The murderer was at once arrested, tried 
by a pro tempore jury, condemned by a pro 
tempore judge, attended by an accidental 
clergyman, and hung with a rope “ provi- 
dentially at hand.” The Pacific journals sum 
up matters thus :— 


“Tae Haneine.—It was 94 o'clock at 
night and quite dark when the crowd with 
the doomed man reached the place of exe- 
cution. 

“ The prisoner gave his name as Frederick 
J. Roe, and was twenty years of age. He 
was born in England, where his mother and 
sisters now reside. His features were regu- 
lar, though care-worn, and he seemed entirely 
prostrated. 
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“A scaffolding erected under one of the 
trees, was occupied by the prisoner, Mr. 
Rightmire, a clergyman, (Rev. Mr. Briggs,) 
who had been invited, and several others. 

“A rope was provided, and the prisoner 
furnished with a glass of water. 
~ “He stated through Rev. Mr. Briggs, that 
he had done the deed in a moment of passion, 
and had nothing to say for himself. 

“ A rope was thrown over a limb, a hand- 
kerchief placed over the prisoner’s head, his 
hands and feet tied, and the rope adjusted. 
The crowd to witness the solemn scene did 
not number less than five thousand. 

“ Every thing was conducted in an orderly 
manner, and after the duties of the clergy- 
man were over, the prisoner was launched 
into eternity, amid a profound silence which 
pervaded the multitude. He was lifted 
from the platform, and as he was let off, 
while the rope was drawing up, he uttered 
a groan, and said, ‘ Lord, have mercy on my 
soul” After a struggle he hung quietly. 
When fifteen or twenty minutes had elapsed 
he was lowered and delivered to his friends, 
who took him to the Mansion House and 
endeavored to restore him, but, as we learn, 
without avail.” 


A new fifty-dollar piece of clumsy make, 
and hexagonal shape, has made its appear- 
ance from the assaying-office of San Fran- 
cisco, 

It is gratifying to perceive that agricul- 
ture is beginning to receive some earnestness 
of attention in California; and we may 
safely look to its successful pursuit, as one 
of the surest means of reducing the vagrant 
habit of the Pacific state to something akin 
to Atlantic civilization. We quote a para- 
graph relating thereto from the Francisco 
Standard :— 


“ Agriculture, which has hitherto been a 
very subordinate interest in our State, now 
bids fair to assume its proper position in 
relation to a wealthy and prosperous com- 
munity. The high prices of agricultural pro- 
duce of all kinds have induced large num- 
bers to undertake the cultivation of the earth, 
and the fertile lands of the river bottoms 
and valleys are being rapidly settled by in- 
dustrious and energetic farmers. The pros- 
pects for an abundant yield of every de- 
scription of produce were very excellent, 
until the long-continued and unusual drought 
has induced apprehensions that the crops in 
many parts will be a total failure. Serious 
fears are entertained for the grazing of the 
cattle, which, if there should not be any 
more rain, will be very scant ; and probably 
occasion immense loss of stock. Irrigation 
on an extensive scale is recommended, and 
in some instances has been undertaken, as a 
remedy for the deficiency of rain. Alto- 
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gether, the prospects for the yield of crops 
in some portions of the recent agricultural 
settlements are not very encouraging, though 
there are other portions where the drought 
has not, in appearance, effected so much 
injury. As an evidence of the forwardness 
of the season, the beauty of the climate, and 
the fertility of-the soil, it may be mentioned 
that on the first da 
thirty-five acres of barley only a few miles 
distant from San Francisco, which averaged 
ten inches in height. New potatoes have 
also been dug and brought to San Francisco 
on the 1st of March.” 

—— English news is of no especial im- 
portance. The American Consul at South- 
ampton, had been féted by the municipality 
of the town, and the officers of the frigate 
St. Lawrence were invited guests. 

The Catholic question was still the ab- 
sorbing one in the British journals, and a 
new phase had been given it by the earnestly 
prosecuted petition in favor of Miss Taxzor, 
an inmate of a Romish establishment near 
Taunton. 

The story of the affair is long as detailed 
in the London papers. It appears, however, 
that the now famous Miss Taxzor is heiress 
to an estate of some $20,000 per annum, 
which—in the case of her taking the veil— 
as seems probable, will revert to the coffers 
of the Romish church. 

The Papists reason that every young lady 
has full right to do with her own, as she 
chooses; and to wed—if such wedding suit 
her fancy—the Church of the Pope. It 
seems, however, that the estate to which 
Miss Taxzor is heir, is involved in a chan- 
cery suit, and is subject to certain very sin- 
gular conditions; and it is alleged by the 
claimants, (in behalf of the lady,) that unjust 
means have been taken to win her over to 
the estate of nun-hood. Punch has taken 
up the matter with his usual zealous show 
of Protestantism, and beside a page-sized 
cut of a conventual kidnapper, treats us to 
this little, old-English balladry :— 

“Lapye BLANCHE was a mayden of lofty degree, 

And a pretty goode waye from her majorityé ; 

Lapye BLancHeE was an heiress, and worth, I’ll bee 
bounde, 


Yff a dumpe, at the leest ninetye thousande good 
pounde. 


“Shee was left by her uncle, Syr HiLpEBRAND 
HunkEs, 

All the cashe he had gott in his coffers and trunkes, 

And noe end of broad acres were added thereto, 

By the wyll of her grandam the old Lapy Screws. 


of March there were |" 
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“ Lapye Biancue was ryght comely and fayre to 
behoide, . 

To the boote of her parkes and her manours and 
golde, 

Ye may thinke soche a damsel was counted a 
catche, 

That wolde make any knyghte a ryghte excellent 
matche. 


“ But not onely the knyghtes, but the preestes and 
the monkes 

Had a view to the neece of Syr HitpEBpRanpD 
HunkEs ; 

And they turned up their eyes, like as dying 
duckes doe, 

At the syghte of the grandchylde of old Lapye 
Screws. 


“Like a merry young mayd that grete riches was 
worth, 

She wolde hawke and wolde hunte, and loved all 
kynd of mirthe ; 

Play’d the virginals, sang, unto tourneys wolde goe, 

And a dancing byde up, sometimes nigh to cock- 
crow. 


“ But full sooth is the sawe, and the saying is true, 

That too moche of a good thinge ytt doeth not doe, 

Bye-and-bye Lapy Buancue of her pastyme did 
tire, 

Songe and dance, merlin, palfrey, knyght, poodyl, 
and squire. 


“Her ail the leech wist not, but scratchyd his pate, 

Peradventure her boddyce, he sayd, was too strait, 

He dyd thynke change of livinge and ayr were her 
needes, 

Soe she wente for to staye with the CounTEss Dg 
BEavEs. 


“ Nowe the poor Ear. pe Braves was a Papyste 
devoute, 

And his mother, methinkes, lytle knew he was out. 

He was ruled by his preestes, and believed all they 
tolde, 

As yff holding it good to be cozened and solde, 


“There was nothing all day at De Beapes hys castél, 

But the burnyng of candle and tinklyng of bell ; 

And the smokyng of incense, and dronynge of 
chauntes, 

Which helpe fryars and monkes in their doddges 
and plantes. 


« All this straungeness and marvel was pleasant and 
newe 

To the damsel besett with the devylls of blue ; 

And the lyfe did sve differ from that she had past 

That she found ytt quite jollye to watche and to 
faste. 


“ Trust the preestes and the fryars, they wolde not 
letslip 

Through their fyngers a prize like her young 
ladyeschipp! 

What with scaring and coaxyng—to make a short 
tale— 

They at last dydled Biancue into-takyng the 
vayle. 
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“Through the twelvemonthe of tryall the novyce 
did gett, . 

Whilst the abbess and sisters all made her a pett ; 

Oh, how swete was this lyfe to vain frolick and fun! 

Soe at last came the daye that sholde make her a 
Nun. 


“ For to ayde and abett, to Saint Vitus hys shrine 

Came the CarpinaL WaALKERE, With hose of car- 
myne, 

And the Bisnor or Hoxey anv Poxey did come, 

And the Prior or Wankey, and AsBoTT or Fum. 


“ After them came the Chaplayns, that chaunted 
and sung, 

And the Acolyte urchinnes their censers who 
swung ; 

And hye lordes and proude dames met, the sight 
to beholde, 

And the chapelle dyd blaze with fyne colours and 
golde. 


“Mong the rest was a young knyghte whome 
BLancueE might have wed ; 

For her love they had hoaxt her Lorp Eustace 
was dead ; 

He had marryed another; and there, with his wife 

Looked more comelye than ever he dyd in his 


lyfe. 


« The (ryars dyd sing and the organ dyd roar, 

Lapye Biancue knelt the CarpinaL WaLKERE 
before, 

And the Bisnor or Hokey, and Assort or Fum, 

Held up each his left hand’s two first fingers and 
thumb. 


“Then the old Lapye Assess she owt with her 
sheares, 

And the mayden’s fayre locks did crop close to her 
ears ; 

And the Churchmen looked on and dyd pleasauntly 
smile, 

All the damsels in Chappelle a-cryinge the while. 


“ Then she hadd on the vayle, and the Sisterhoode’s 
clothes, 

Bidding farewell for ever to flounces and bowes ; 

Thus the Church for a bride did the Lapyge 
BuancHeE win,— 

Sister Ursuta now—with her lande and her tyn. 


“ Here’s success to your preestes that for fortunes 
doe hunte, 

And look out for young damsels with plentye of 
blunte ; 

With no lawes to forbid them, as shown in thys 
tale, 

About catchyng an Heiress, and takyng the vayle.” 


—— The “Crystal Palace” is now begin- 
ning to make its show on the Omnibus pla- 
cards, and is naturally a great object of 
attraction to the strangers who are visiting 
London. A leakiness in the roof has set the 
glaziers and painters upon a new train of 
operations; and there is talk of extending a 
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waterproof cloth covering over the entire 
surface, 

One or two meetings have been held in 
London since the arrival of Mr. Sranssury, 
the American Commissioner, to consider 
what action will best promote the interests 
of American Exhibitors, A Liverpool pa- 
per thus speaks of the American contribu- 
tions :— 

“One of the greatest curiosities among the 
American contributions is a packet landed 
on Monday, which consisted of an air-ex- 
hausted metal coffin, in which a human body 
could be preserved for ages without under- 
going the slightest change towards decom- 
position. It contained a bouquet of flowers, 
which is as fresh as when it was first placed 
there. There is a large quantity of glass 
from Massachusetts ; also specimens of Aus- 
tralian wheat in the straw, of tobacco, cotton, 
seeds, cod-liver oil, blacking, patent iron 
safes, catawba wine, stationery, books, book- 
binding, oak tables, spring chairs, picture 
frames, looking-glasses, pilot bread, wafer 
and soda crackers, soapstones, specimens of 
flour and preserved meats, and of a self- 
acting safety valve.” 

—— A new kind of paper recently manu- 
factured in England, is remarked upon by 
the English Scientific Journals. A specimen 
of it is thus described :— 

“Tt contains a water-marked portrait of the 
Queen, contrived, not as the ordinary water- 
mark in mere outline hitherto used in bank- 
note and other paper, but so as to give the 
gradation of light and shade of an Indian-ink 
drawing, such as is seen in the porcelain 
pictures introduced from Germany. It is 
the invention of Mr. Oldham, the engineer 
of the Bank of England, and as its produc- 
tion involves many difficulties, an opinion is 
entertained that it may form a valuable ad- 
dition to bank-note paper for the prevention 
of forgery. The portrait is surrounded by 
an appropriate wreath in water-mark of the 
ordinary character, but executed in a superior 
style, which is also the result of a novel mode 
of producing transparent —_ in jd 
of greater diversity and delicacy of design 
than has yet been attained. The manufac- 
turer is preparing several specimens for the 
Exhibition.” 

—— The Tribune in estimating the ex- 
penses of a trip to the Great Exhibition, 
indulges in these rather economic specula- 
tions :— 

“We presume that it will be possible to 
procure excursion tickets—out and back— 
on fine packet ships for from $100 to $125. 
We understand also that some packets are 
going to take visitors out and back, and board 
and lodge them on board at London, for from 
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four to six weeks, for some $300, but as to 
this we have no precise information. 

“From Liverpool to London the railroad 
fare is, express trains, 45s. ($13 25); 1st 
class, 37s. ($9 25), and 2d class, 27s. ($6 75); 
from Southampton to London, express trains, 
20s. and 17s. 6d.; ordinary trains, 17s, 6d. 
and 12s, Travellers who intend to return 
home by the same route during the Fair, 
may save something by purchasing excur- 
sion tickets on these railways. 

“In London the expense of living is 
great at any time, but during this exhibi- 
tion it will be enormous. If you live at 
Mivart’s, Fenton’s, or Morley’s—the best 
hotels—your bill in ordinary times will 
range from $5 to $10 per day, without any 
extravagance on your part ; these establish- 
ments will probably not raise their prices 
on account of the crowd. But a comfortable 
and quiet sort of hotels may be found where 
the rates vary from $1 to $3 a day, with 
clean, though not spacious quarters, At 
most London hotels you eat a la carte, or- 
dering and paying for whatever you like, 
there — no table d'héte, or ordinary. At 
good boarding-houses, in central situations, 
the ordinary rate is from $10 to $15 a week. 
At hotels and boarding-houses the lodger is 
expected to give gratuities to the servants. 
These establishments will, of course, augment 
their charges as much as possible during 
the rush to the Exhibition. Books giving 
information on these and all other topics 
connected with the Exhibition, will abound 
in England by the time it opens, and every 
visitor will procure one of course. 

“We subjoin a rough estimate of the ex- 
pense of going to London and thoroughly 
seeing the Fair, with a glance at other things 
—by a man who cares for comfort more than 
show, and does not make it a principle to 
spend as much money as a prince :— 

Fare going and returning, in a steamer . . .$200 

Gratuities to servants on steamers........ 5 


Railroad fair to London and back........ 14 

Board in London four weeks............. 85 

Hack Hire (look out sharp for the drivers) 16 

Amusements, excursions, &¢............. 

Fare from London to Paris and back...... 15 

Expenses a week in Paris.............+++ 40 
$400” 


— Pro contra, we clip the following 
notice from the advertising columns of the 
same paper :— 

“ A ‘trip To Evropr—A gentleman pro- 


posing to visit Europe, leaving in June and 


returning in September, would like to take 
charge of five intelligent, healthy lads, or 
of as many young ladies, the latter on some 
accounts being preferred. Liverpool, Dub- 
lin, Belfast, Glasgow, Edinburgh, the Rhine, 
Paris, London, the World’s Fair, and many 
other matters of interest could be comprised 
in the tour. With regard to character, in- 
telligence, and special adaptedness, the most 
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satisfactory references can be given. Esti- 
mated expenses, from eight to twelve hun- 
dred dollars.” 

It is a modest announcement; nor is it 
strange that young ladies should be, on some 
accounts, preferred. ‘‘ Special adaptedness” 
for conveying five young ladies through 
the World’s Fair, to Dublin, Glasgow, the 
Rhine, Paris, and home again, would seem 
to require a “ most respectable” reference! 

—— The mammoth steam-ship Great- 
Britain, is at length, we perceive, in course 
of repair ; and after being refitted, is to be 
employed in the transatlantic passenger 
trade, 

A new omnibus is said to have 
made its appearance in the streets of Lon- 
don, which, true to the English habit of 
seclusion, furnishes a box well defended 
for each passenger. A gutta percha tube 
(we quote a well-informed paragraph) com- 
municates with the driver from each cell; 
and through this our English omnibus rider 
can communicate (without being observed) 
with the driver, or the guard. We should 
think it might be popular on the English 
country-roads. 

Of France there is not much of in- 
terest to announce. The friends of General 
Cavaienac are commencing a system of 
electioneering, with a view to his elevation 
to the Presidency. He is a sound man, and 
a safe republican. 

—— The cessation of the course of the 
lectures of M. Micuerer at the College of 
France, has excited a good deal of attention, 
and, as was natural, much disappointment 
on the part of those who had listened to his 
fervid eloquence, and his original and effec- 
tive method of treatment. The suspension 
of the course was decreed for political rea- 
sons, 
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The Magazines for April have all made 
their appearance, with their usual prompti- 
tude; but we find nothing specially notice- 
able in their contents. 

Nathalie, a tale recently published, is 
well spoken of, and is meeting with success, 

The New Dido, of which we took occasion 
to speak some time since, makes its appear- 
ance from time to time, but has attracted 
but a very small share of public attention. 
A rival poem, in the same style of verse, 
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and called, if we mistake not, The Men of 
the Age, is written by Mr. Cong, the editor 
of Parker's Journal. 

Mr. Wuester, the contributor of 
sundry articles on Architecture, to the 
Home Journal, has, we learn, a small work 
in preparation, which if written with the 
good taste of his previous works, can hardly 
fail of public appreciation. 

—— Mr. Irvine's new works, the Alham- 
bra (revised) and the Life of Washington, 
are nearly ready. 

—— Mr. James, the lecturer upon philo- 
sophical and religious subjects, has, we per- 
ceive, fallen into a newspaper controversy 
with Professor Lewis, of the New York 
University. Without affirming predilections 
on either side, we may state that Mr. Lewis 
is the representative of stern, old-fashioned 
doctrines in both church and social teaching ; 
—whereas Mr. James, with a more specula- 
tive and imaginative habit of mind, leans to 
the belief, that every thing in doctrine is 
progressive, and that by clinging to the old 
land-marks, we are losing the “ venture” of 
the tide. 








Mr. Turrrr, the much-quoted pro- 
verbialist, is reported by some worshipping 
Journalist, as having given utterance to the 
following sentiments :— 

“He thinks there are only two great 
dangers ahead of this government—one is, 
that our religious toleration may lead us in- 
to infidelity ; and the other, that the Jaco- 
binism of a great number of the people may 
finally destroy the conservative spirit which 
alone can preserve us.” 

If Mr. Tupper says no more of us, he will 
not breed a mob. Mr. Turrer may be a 
prettier poet, but we hardly reckon him so 
shrewd an observer of state policy as Dz 
"TooQueEVILLE. 

—— Punch is ubiquitous in his flights; 
and has in his last sheet been pleasantly 
serving up one of our American great men. 
His jokes are relishable, even when they cut 
home ; and we do not doubt but that the 
house of the Harpsrs will enjoy immensely 
this lively notice of their tact and enter- 
prise :-— 


“ HARPER ORIES,—‘ ’TIs TIME, ’TIS TIME!” 


“The house of book-taker and bookseller, 
Harper, of New-York, is a house built of 
the skulls of English authors. Never did 
Pur, the terrible red man, take so many 
scalps as have fallen to the lot of the Ex- 
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Mayor of New York. He is a man all 
brains—the brains of other people. Harper 
makes his daily four meals off the bones of 
British penmen. A joint of Butwer decks 
his breakfast table; at luncheon he has a 
snack of Tennyson; at dinner, Dickens and 
Macautay, with Mrs. Somervitie and Mrs. 
Howrrt, as side-dishes; and at- supper— 
for Harper has a wondrous digestion— 
James and Mrs. Trotiorg. Since the first 
book went to press, and the first bookseller 
was born of that operation, no man has been 
known with the swallow of our New-York 
Harper. Indeed, he can oe! be called 
so much a man—as a safe, a brazen safe. 
And yet there are people, who, failing in 
admiration of such a miracle of a being, put 
a knave’s trick upon him. Advertisements 
in the New-York papers give evidence of 
this melancholy truth. 

“Mr. Borrow has recently sent a night- 
mare to press under the title of Lavengro. 
The house of Putnam had purchased an early 
and exclusive copy of the book of its English 
publisher, Mr. ,_ bebemaipmee to the vir- 
tuous ire of the house of Harper; that, 
nevertheless, set to work in its own adroit 
and energetic way to obtain the sheets wet 
—the wetter the better—from the press. 
A monster in the human form, employed by 
Mr. Putnam—with no touch of respect for 
the trading enterprise of Harper anp Co.— 
conveyed to those persevering men a copy 
of Lavengro ; a copy which, in the guileless- 
ness of their book-nimming hearts, they be- 
lieved to be perfect; and, so believing, set 
an army of compositors to work, and pro- 
duced their Lavengro at the same moment 
—a double-birth—with the Lavengro of 
Mr. Putnam ! 

“So far, so well, and we can see Harper 
jocund and smiling—rubbing his hands, and 
then twiddling sympathetically in his pock- 
et—as his face glows upon his own Lavengro. 
(Sawnry Bran must have smiled in the same 
sweet, playful way upon the child set apart 
for his dinner.) And now we see the Harp- 
ER jaw suddenly fall—and the Harper orbs 
flash fiercely, for Harrer reads an advertise- 
ment to the effect that his—Harrer’s Laven- 
gro is an—imperfect, a maimed, a crippled 
Lavengro. And so itis, For the false man 
who conveyed the sheets had ordered the 
press accordingly—had omitted some four or 
five pages, filling them up with stars—malig- 
nant stars, dropping grief and loss to Harper, 
and so his own Lavengro is a Lavengro lost ; 
to the exceeding wrath of Harper, and the 
self-glorification of Putnam ! 

“Poor Harper! We would we had the 
instrument of Harper Orruevs to lament 
losses such as thine—oh, Harper !—with 
harp not “strung with golden-hair ;” not 
strung with common cat-gut; but with the 
literary heart-strings of scribbling British- 
ers!” 





